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Tuis is the important and worthy 
companion volume to ‘The Edu- 
cation of the Modern Boy.’ Its 
plan is similar to the other 
volume. Dr. Mabelle B. Blake of 
Smith College has contributed the 
chapter on Home Influence; Miss 
Caroline Ruutz-Reesof Rosemary 
Hall, the chapter on Academic 
Influence; Miss Jessie Hewitt of 
the Ethel Walker School discusses 
Athletic Influence; Miss Mary R. 
Hillard of Westover writes the 
chapter on School and Religion; 
Miss Dorothy Waldo of Dana 
Hall discusses College or Not; 
Mrs. Lucy Madeira Wing of Miss 
Madeira’s School writes of The 
Future Trend of the Private 
School; Miss Mary A. Elcock of 
the Greenwood School writes of 
the Summer Camp; Miss Frances 
Lee’s chapter is called Partners 
All; and William Allan Neilson, 
President of Smith College, adds 
a valuable introduction. 

Every parent of a girl ap- 
proaching preparatory-school age 
should read this book. 
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INTRODUCTION 


No parent of a young daughter can read the 
papers in the present volume without gain- 
ing substantial aid in the understanding and 
solution of the problems in education with 
which he is faced. These essays are written 
by a group of women who draw in every case 
from a rich and varied experience, who have 
proved their insight and ability, and who 
have brought to their task warm sympathy 
and a passionate devotion. For the past 
dozen years I have been brought into con- 
stant contact with girls’ preparatory schools, 
and the experience has left me with the con- 
viction that, whatever the defects of our 
educational system, we can hardly hope for 
a loftier level of intelligence and intention 
than prevails among the head mistresses of 
these schools. In no professional or business 
group anywhere have I found so high an 
average. 

In the light of this confession it would be 
unwise for me to attempt to correct or criti- 
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cize their judgments or their advice. I shall 
rather attempt to indicate what seem to me 
some of the fundamental difficulties which 
render their task so hard and which may 
always prevent that complete success at 
which they so valiantly aim. 

In current educational discussion no idea 
is more frequently present than that called 
the doctrine of individual differences. At 
bottom it means simply that no two persons 
are precisely alike. It needs no psychologist 
to tell us this, but the differences are more 
varied than is sometimes recognized and the 
treatment of these differences is the great > 
educational problem of the hour. What one 
naturally thinks of first is differences in 
taste and capacity, and these at once raise 
questions which divide educational theor- 
ists. Should the choice of studies be made to 
agree with the taste and come easily within 
the range of the capacity of the individual 
pupil, or should the taste be ignored and 
the curriculum framed to develop precisely 
those powers with which nature has been 
most niggardly? Must the first method re- 
sult in ‘softness’ and the second in hatred of 
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study, as their respective opponents charge? 
Behind the tastes and capacities there are 
differences of temperament. Does this mean 
that one method will succeed in one case and 
not in another? 

Another difference is in pace. Some 
children are slower in their mental processes 
than others without being necessarily in- 
ferior in grasp, and such slowness is often 
_ hastily interpreted as dullness. The conven- 
tional academic tests are apt to put a pre- 
mium upon speed, especially in memorizing, 
and to do less than justice to tenacity and 
judgment. Any school curriculum is forced 
to work with an assumed theoretical average 
speed in order to make a time schedule 
and fix assignments. How is one to avoid 
encouraging the quick mind to loaf without 
driving the slow one too hard or depriving 
it of its due share of leisure? 

But more perplexing for the educational 
adviser than even these problems is that 
which arises from the differences in the age 
at which tastes, capacities, speed, and the 
rest manifest themselves. Some children 
have decided preferences from an early age 
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and change them year by year; others come 
to their last year in college without being 
able to make up their minds what they 
want to do with their lives. In some Euro- 
pean countries this fact is given so little 
weight that schools are differentiated as 
early as the age of ten or twelve, and the 
lines of training diverge more and more as 
the pupils grow older. Since transfer from 
one profession to another is harder in the 
Old World than here, the risk of starting 
wrong is greater. Yet the start is made ear- 
lier. —The advantage of their system is that 
when the right choice is made there is a 
great gain from continuity of studies and the 
fortunate student is much farther advanced 
in his chosen line than an American student 
of the same age. In this country we give the 
student much longer time to look around, 
try out his preferences now here, now there, 
with some result in greater breadth (it is 
hoped) but with a certain loss through scat- 
tering and superficiality. How is this to be 
overcome without risk of the pupil’s getting 
into the wrong line and missing his forte? 
These are some of the fundamental diffi- 
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culties which the schools and colleges are 
trying to overcome. If they are kept in mind 
in reading the following pages, the principles 
and devices set forth by the various authors 
may be seen in a more significant light. 

W. A. NEILSON 


SMITH COLLEGE, 1929 
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A noiseless, patient spider, 

I mark’d where, on a little promontory, it stood, isolated: 
_Mark’d how, to explore the vacant, vast surrounding, 

It launched forth filament, filament, filament, out of itself: 
Ever unreeling them — ever tirelessly speeding them. 


And you, O my soul, where you stand, 

Surrounded, surrounded, in measureless oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing — seeking the 
spheres to connect them: 

Till the bridge you will need, be formed — till the ductile 
anchor hold: 

Till the gossamer thread you fling, catch somewhere, O my soul. 

WaLt WHITMAN 

GIRLS are ‘surrounded in measureless oceans 

of space’ — ‘musing, venturing, throwing 

—seeking,’ attempting to ‘catch some- 

where.’ The majority of them are thinkers 

and they want to be doers. They are in the 

process of learning how to be doers, and they 

will succeed if the elders cease the campaign 


against them and seek to understand rather 
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than to criticize. A successful plan of under- 
standing must consider the total situation of 
the individual, otherwise at the outset it is 
predestined to failure. This includes physical 
and mental equipment, social, moral, and 
spiritual standards, and emotional balance. 
No two girls are alike. Each is influenced 
by ancestry, race, geographical conditions, 
and social relations, and detailed informa- 
tion about each must serve as a basis for an 
intelligent and accurate judgment of her 
potentialities and her limitations. Such a 
knowledge may include recognition of previ- 
ous environment and training, intellectual 
capacity, and a progressive, interpretive 
understanding of her interests, her ambi- 
tions, her habits, and her character, which 
is often revealed by misunderstood be- 
havior. 
Psychologists, psychiatrists, social diag- 
nosticians, and other discoverers of person- 
ality have made us aware of many facts 
which were hitherto hidden. It is not sur- 
prising that we sometimes feign indifference, 
if not opposition, but if we are going to under- 
stand we must be willing to face the facts 
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as they are and not allow our imaginations 
to picture situations which do not actually 
exist. 

A few years ago I was teaching a class in 
psychology. We were discussing the mean- 
ing of integration and the value of under- 
standing one’s self as a whole, when one of 
the students courageously uttered this query, 
‘We may agree with this point of view. We 
may see the need, but what is the use when 
we have no one to whom to go? We do have 
difficult problems of adjustment sometimes, 
even in the senior year, to say nothing of the 
freshman year, but there is no one of the 
faculty who would understand, and before 
we come to college no one in our homes ever 
took the pains to really know us, so we drift 
indefinitely.’ 

There are many problems of youth — 
home, school, social, religious, vocational, 
health — and many influences which either 
help to solve the difficulties or to increase 
their seriousness. Within each girl is an 
individual, living organism, anxious for self- 
expression, constantly questioning the mean- 
ing of life with its intricacies, and wondering 
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just what réle it can play in the progress of 
civilization. The majority of girls spend the 
first eighteen years of their lives in their 
own homes, with their parents, years which 
undoubtedly count most in shaping interests 
and habits. Are all parents the best guides? 
I submit the following evidence: 

A college freshman was all at sea when it 
was necessary to buy some clothing, for 
‘Mother has always selected everything for 
me.’ In her desperation she telegraphed to 
her mother, who lived several miles away, to 
send her the necessary articles. 

A student was given an explanation as to 
the use of a counter check. She said, ‘You 
use it when you haven’t any money in the 
bank. You put down the amount you want, 
draw the money, and the counter check is a 
guarantee that you will refund when you 
can.’ She was about to sign the check. 

Another, sparkling with life and enthusi- 
asm, dropped in for a conference on class 
work. Questioned in regard to her habit of 
tardiness, she seemed to feel no responsibility. 
Her parents were always late. They con- 
sidered their children intelligent, and it was 
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for them to decide whether the task they 
were doing was of greater importance than 
that which was next scheduled. If they were 
late to meals, the maid could keep the food 
warm until they appeared. 

A sophomore had a great desire for week- 
end parties and, in spite of low grades, ‘cut’ 
classes in order to have a good time. She 
was capable of doing good work if she used 
her time to advantage. She came to the 
room of the counselor just before examina- 
tions, and asked, ‘How much time do I need 
to study to pass your course?’ This gave the 
opportunity for a long conversation. The 
girl confessed that she had come to college 
for prestige. Her parents and she herself be- 
lieved she could marry a wealthy man if she 
had a college degree. She was said to be very 
popular with the men and had been quite 
the center of attraction with those represent- 
ing different colleges. This is why there had 
been so many opportunities for week-end 
parties. Of course she ‘could not afford to 
run the risk of refusing invitations.’ 

A sophomore, an unusually good athlete, 
who could easily ‘make teams,’ could not see 
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the importance of giving the same amount 
of effort to academic work. ‘It is unjust,’ 
said she, ‘to require a certain academic 
standing of members of the teams.’ 

Further investigation showed that the 
student had done well in high school. There 
she had ranked high academically and had 
also been a successful member of both hockey 
and tennis teams. She never wanted to go to 
a college of liberal arts. She wanted to have 
special training in physical education and 
then teach gymnastics in a private school. 
Her parents insisted upon a ‘B.A.’ degree 
first. Naturally she was more interested in 
sports than in studies and decided to get 
even by giving the greater part of her time to 
the former. She knew that this would not be 
considered wise by the faculty, but thought 
she would run the risk of ‘getting by.’ In 
Latin she was depending upon a ‘trot’ which 
was soon discovered by the instructor. 

A sophomore, eighteen years old, at an 
early age had planned for college. The 
family were in moderate circumstances, and 
she herself had earned sufficient money to 
pay her tuition for two years. An excellent 
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student, she passed the entrance require- 
ments without difficulty. 

The parents, at first interested in her plans, 
for some unkriown reason, as the time ap- 
proached for entrance, objected. They be- 
lieved that she would soon tire of college life 
and then go to work. The first two years 
passed with little of significance. She readily 
became adjusted to the new life, her rank 
_ was high in academic work, and she was a 
leader in athletics. At the end of the sopho- 
more year, the money about gone, it was 
evident that she would need more than she 
could possibly earn. 

The parents refused all aid. They found 
an exceptionally good opening for her in 
business. So much pressure was brought to 
bear that the student was on the point of 
leaving. She tried to feign enthusiasm for 
the ‘new job,’ but it was evident that back of 
it all there was much unhappiness. She fin- 
ally confessed that she was very unhappy. 
If there was any possible way of earning 
money to cover her expenses, she would do 
so in spite of the opposition of her parents. 
Then there were times when she wondered 
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whether such an attitude was the proper one 
to take. Should a daughter oppose the 
plans of her parents? 

There is a large number of students who 
are apparently thoughtless and selfish, many 
of them only children upon whom every- 
thing in the home has been lavished. There 
are the timid ones, those over-precocious, 
the spendthrifts, and those whose chief de- 
sire is just to get by and let the rest go. 
Association with them reveals perplexities 
which unless solved prevent them from 
achieving the highest of which they are 
capable. Individual needs have not been 
met in the home. These must be recognized, 
analyzed, and treated if we purpose to 
give to each her full measure of achievement. 
Self-discovery is the chief requisite, and 
then the opportunity given under guidance 
to let the individual develop her own plan. 

Dr. John M. Brewer, of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
has divided life into eight activities and has 
given us a very graphic diagram which he 
believes to be the basic curriculum through 
which every child should go. He further 
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points out that there are three elements of 
learning, namely, skill, technical knowledge, 
and social understanding. Skill is repre- 
sented by the doing of the act or by be- 
havior; the technical knowledge is the 
thought behind the doing; and social under- 
standing the performer’s philosophy or ideals 
which prompted him to act at all. 

Home membership is one of the most im- 
_ portant activities. We must determine the 
skills needed, not only for satisfactory mem- 
bership in the family, but also to enable 
the individual to adjust herself codperatively 
when she leaves the home influences. Dr. 
Brewer believes the following skills to be 
necessary : 


HomME MEMBERSHIP AS A CHILD IN THE 
HOME: 

I. Eating, sleeping, and otherwise behav- 
ing as a baby should. 

2. Aiding in dressing himself and other- 
wise caring for his wants, under con- 
stant supervision. 

3. Caring for himself with less frequent 
supervision. 
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4. Aiding in household duties through 
individual and codperative action. 

5. Contributing to the material well-being 
of the family by means of productive 
work, both by attending to some of his 
own needs, and by carrying some of the 
work of the family maintenance. 

6. Contributing to the welfare of the 
family through individual and co- 
operative thinking and planning. 

7. Contributing to the welfare of the 
family through expressions and acts of 
kindness and consideration. Codéperat- 
ing for building up family morale. 

8. Articulating home membership with 
activities in school, citizenship, voca- 
tion, and recreation. 


Home MEMBERSHIP AS A PROSPECTIVE AND 
ACTUAL LIFE-PARTNER: 

9. Developing a normal, healthful, and 
long-continued acquaintance with 
many members of the other sex, as a 
basis for friendships. 

10. Winning the vocational efficiency neces- 
sary for the economic basis of the home. 
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11. Choosing a life-partner. — 

12. Establishing a home and learning the 
codperation necessary to maintain it 
successfully. 

13. Developing and building up the home, 
as husband and father, or as wife and 
mother, both through the codpera- 
tive relationship called marriage, and 
through the intelligent and effective 
supervision of the children.? 


Parents should determine for themselves 
whether this statement of the human skills 
is satisfactory. Is it possible to eliminate 
some and perhaps add others? Are there 
some to be taught about which we know 
little ourselves, and if so, how can we get the 
necessary training, and are we sure of the 
best method to use in teaching each skill? 
Is this not dependent upon individual condi- 
tions in each particular home? 

A few years ago, I asked a group of stu- 
dents to consider skills listed under Dr. 
Brewer’s eight activities, and to determine 


t This analysis is copyrighted by John M. Brewer; used 
by permission. 
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ratings and grades, to be affected by the 
amount of training they had received in 
each. It is true that most of the group ranked 
themselves high in home membership, but 
there were indications that they had not re- 
lated the training to everyday living, such 
evidences as inability to entertain men, and 
the mania for ‘hooking’ rides in automobiles 
when hiking along country roads. One of 
the highest rated students in the group ad- 
mitted that one summer she had traveled 
many hundreds of miles in this way, having 
ridden in all sorts of conveyances from a 
Ford oil truck to a Packard limousine. Her 
parents were much amused when she re- 
hearsed her experiences. A general thought- 
lessness in building up family morale was 
significant with most of the students. Since 
making this study I have had two in the 
group, who now have children of their own, 
write to me saying that they are just begin- 
ning to see the importance of determining 
the necessary skills in the home. 

It is true that certain training is basic to 
efficiency, happiness, and normal develop- 
ment. To ignore this results in poorly ad- 
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justed individuals. Fortunately there are 
some parents who recognize the importance. 
One of my contemporaries, whose finances 
had to becarefully guarded and who could af- 
ford the salary of but one maid, taught her 
small boy of three to assist daily in setting 
the table. One day when I was visiting in 
the household, and thoughtlessly offered to 
assist in carrying a very large dish, with ut- 
_ ter disgust he turned to me and said, ‘This is 
my job,’ and there was much emphasis upon 
the ‘my.’ And this same boy, now a lad of 
twelve, shares perfectly naturally the joys 
and problems of the home with a great 
deal of satisfaction in the feeling that he 
is an essential part of the unit. I believe 
that the child should be given work that is 
actually productive and without which the 
progress of the family would not be com- 
plete. 

Family conferences, with each member 
partaking in the discussion and plans, is es- 
sential to growth. This helps the child to 
think, if he is carefully guided. It also helps 
him to express his opinions, and if this habit 
is established at an early age it will be a 
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natural sequence when he is away from the 
family group. 

One of the most interesting experiences I 
have ever had was the privilege of attending 
such a family conference a few years ago. 
The question that was before the house was, 
‘Can we afford to buy an automobile?’ It 
was the father’s turn to preside, although 
each member shared the responsibility, and 
about him were the mother and five children, 
ranging from eighteen down to five. Follow- 
ing are some of the points that were con- 
sidered: ‘How much have we in the family 
budget for luxuries?’ ‘Are we willing to 
give up other things for the sake of having a 
machine?’ ‘What kind of satisfaction would 
it bring?’ In answer to this question, many 
interesting points were suggested. The 
twelve-year-old said if they had a seven- 
passenger they could all go out together and 
have family parties. To this another replied, 
“Yes, and we could sometimes stay at home 
and invite the neighbors.’ It was further 
suggested that the mother could learn to 
drive and it would help her in doing errands, 
whereupon the eighteen-year-old said, ‘Yes, . 
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and the time saved could be used in doing the 
things that she likes to do so much, such 
as reading, etc.’ Other questions followed. 
‘After the initial expense, how much would 
we need to allow for upkeep?’ ‘Couldn’t 
we all share in cleaning it?’ And the five- 
year-old immediately said that she could use 
‘bunami’ on the windows. The vote was 
taken and it was unanimous for the purchase 
of the car. The machine is still in good con- 
dition after six years’ service, and not one 
member of the family would rescind the 
vote. Children like to feel that they are an 
essential part of the whole and we have long 
since outgrown the time-worn expression, 
‘Children should be seen and not heard.’ 
Some educators feel that the youth of to- 
day have no sense of responsibility and that 
they are extremely selfish. I do not know 
that we have any accurate comparisons to 
make, in fact, some older people show these 
characteristics; but granted that these criti- 
cisms are true, how much do families aid 
in improving the situation? I believe that 
thinking and planning together will develop 
both individual and codperative responsi- 
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bility and thus inhibit selfish tendencies. If 
responsibility toward the family morale is 
once engendered in the hearts and minds of 
the children, they cannot help but show this 
training when later they are a part of the 
college community and, still later, members 
of a village or city group. 

One such family that I know consists of 
father and mother and four children. One 
son graduated from college two years ago, 
another enters next year. The older daugh- 
ter is in college and the youngest will enter a 
few years hence. I have been told that the 
older son was one of the strongest influences 
for good that the college has ever had, and 
the daughter could easily share this reputa- 
tion. When there is a student who needs 
special help, she is the one to whom one may 
turn at any time for anything. And now for 
a glimpse of the home training. The parents 
are absolutely united in their opinions. Of 
course, they do not always agree, but there 
is never any serious opposition. One is al- 
ways ready to yield to the other when occa- 
sion demands. And then there is the mutual 
confidence that each shares with the other. 
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There is no question, no matter how trivial, 
that cannot be discussed, and each knows 
that there will be no serious fun-making of 
the other person. They have their recreation 
together as well as developing their indi- 
vidual interests with other people, and they 
are never so happy as when they can all go 
off together for a real holiday. 

Dr. Burnham says: “The child who has 
normal habits of reaction to his impulses 
and feelings, who has many interests and 
the power of self-control furnished by them, 
the ability to concentrate attention on the 
present, habits of orderly association, an 
active attitude in the face of difficulty, a 
steadfast purpose for service and codpera- 
tion, and a sense of dependence and unsul- 
lied honor is not only sane but prepared for 
happiness, efficiency, and mental health. 

‘All this represents the positive side. If on 
the negative side the obviously bad habits 
and unwholesome complexes of association 
are avoided, with reasonable care for proper 
alternation of work and rest and sleep, and 
normal hygiene in general, we have the 
conditions for the development of mental 
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health. These conditions can be insured 
only by the codperation of home and school, 
and it is vitally important that parents take 
care that habits of health in eating, activity 
and sleep be developed in the home.’ ? 

How, then, can parents best help? Fol- 
lowing are some simple suggestions, some- 
times neglected because so familiar, but very 
important. They are based on experience 
and on scientific study, and should be prac- 
ticed in every home in order that life may be 
rich and full and free. 

Parents must seek to understand their 
children. This entails a knowledge of the 
human mechanism in general. Each child 
has a different mental equipment, a differ- 
ent power of achievement, certain difficul- 
ties peculiar to her as an individual. These 
must always be considered in the light of her 
social environment. Therefore parents must 
study the ways and means of adjusting her 
to her social relations, her attitude toward > 
the family, her selection of friends, her re- 
creational interests and potentialities, and 


* William H. Burnham: The Normal Mind (New York, 
D. Appleton & Co., 1924), p. 683. 
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her attitude toward life. Such a knowledge 
can only come through the study of biology, 
psychology, sociology, and mental hygiene. 
Such an understanding establishes a confi- 
dence between parents and children which 
brings a readiness to discuss any problem 
and to discover with the child the causes 
back of behavior manifestations. 

But only as parents understand them- 
selves can they hope to understand their 
children. How easy it is to criticize the 
daughter when she is merely reflecting the 
beliefs of the home! There are many aids for 
self-discovery in the present day. Why not 
avail ourselves of the best technique that 
science has to give? 

Parents must be very good examples and 
show by their own actions the traits which 
they hope to find in their daughters. Those 
who have helpful personal qualities, such as 
dignity, tact, humor, sympathy, honesty, 
sincerity, tolerance, and patience, accom- 
plish much more than those who are con- 
tinually saying, “Don’t do this,’ and ‘Don’t 
do that.’ Silence is often one of the greatest 
assets. 
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Parents should have keen observation. 
Sometimes just a word dropped, an expres- 
sion given, or an attitude feigned are clues 
to a serious problem. And how important it 
is to have faith in your daughter! If we 
could only learn to trust ourselves a little less 
and the children more! They often make 
mistakes. Do we? They are intensely loyal, 
and want their family to be the best. This is 
the reason oftentimes why they are so sensi- 
tive when comparisons are made. And they 
are not static. They are eagerly seeking the 
best ways to live. They are trying desper- 
ately hard to progress. It is really a com- 
mentary upon our training if we have not 
succeeded in getting them a bit farther than 
our own attainments. Why not be natural 
in dealing with the younger generation? We 
must also remember that character is con- 
stantly changing. We so often forget that 
much is learned through experience and 
maturity. It is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance that we make the home environ- 
ment such as will permit and encourage the 
creative power within each to reveal its own 
power. I am much less concerned about the 
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fear that students will become too radical 
than I am about the danger of parents be- 
coming prematurely stabilized. They must 
progress with the thinkers of this generation. 
They must keep themselves well informed 
concerning the issues of the day. They must 
be conversant with all trends that interest 
the youth, otherwise daughters will seek 
others for companionship and understand- 
ing. 

Girls need all the help that thoughtful 
parents can give. There are all sorts of 
conditions without that may exert unwhole- 
some influences upon the developing minds. 
To counteract these, the influences in the 
home must be well grounded, sane, and per- 
manently secure. Under such conditions the 
girl will forever be master of her soul, what- 
ever the temptations may be. Only with 
this vision of the importance of the home 
influence can parents adequately fulfill their 
roles as father and mother. 
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MEMBERS of any school fall naturally if 
measured by ability to learn, into two or 
three groups. Apart from those who are 
consistently frivolous, whose attention is al- 
ways upon the surface and the unessential 
— ‘minds wonderfully formed to resist the 
intrusion of knowledge’ — which must in 
every school be reckoned with as a drag upon 
its efforts, there are the weak in memory 
and powers of attention who are sometimes 
strong in industry and purpose, over whom 
every teacher’s heart yearns; there are those 
of a practical and executive turn of mind 
who can only be taught by the application to 
concrete things of what they have to learn; 
and finally there are those who can give 
strict attention, whose memory is retentive, 
whose interest, once aroused, is keen and 
productive, upon whom every school counts 
in order to make its due contribution to the 
educated group in the country. For these 
varying abilities some body of teaching must 
be found which shall induct them all, so far 
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as the capacity of each allows, into the intel- 
lectual heritage of our civilization. 

There are those, we must admit, who 
would willingly see girls share but in the 
fringes of this heritage; and their opinion 
is powerful enough to give us pause and lead 
us to question our aims. Is the result of a 
girl’s education to be the power to please 
and to shine in society, ability to converse 
about ‘Shakespeare and the musical glasses,’ 
intelligent appreciation of art and music — 
charm, in a word, so far as that subtle gift 
can be imparted — and that surface culture 
which American civilization has tended, in 
the past at least, to hand over to its women, 
leaving to men the sterner operations of the 
intellect? Thus they think who are first of 
all preoccupied with the undoubtedly large 
extent to which the power to please affects a 
woman’s life. On it depend her chances of 
making a satisfactory and happy marriage; 
and those who regard this, if not as the sole, 
at least as the prime, object of a woman’s 
life, will inevitably tend to recommend, as 
the basis of her education, the cultivation 
of the graces. They would have their girls 
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learn the modern languages, drawing, history, 
literature, and — above all — the history of 
art, a subject which for some minds seems to 
be taking on an almost super-educational 
significance. 

On the other hand, those who consider 
woman as an end in herself, a valid and re- 
sponsible part of the body social and poli- 
tic, whose marriage will affect her fate in 
the same sense, to whatever greater degree, 
that a man’s marriage alters his life; — these 
will tend to prefer a sterner alternative. For 
them, wishing their girls no less than their 
boys trained in accuracy and observation, 
and judged by a standard as strict, the edu- 
cation of the sexes should be measurably 
alike, so that it may not cleave deeper than 
nature has done, the pleasing diversity be- 
tween beings whose happiness and welfare 
depend upon mutual understanding. They 
wish education to have for its aim the 
gradual acquisition of power and knowledge, 
to result in that awareness of the conditions 
and development of life upon this planet as 
it is and has been, which is synonymous with 
real culture. © 
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There have been good schools dedicated to 
each of these types of education, but the 
school that hopes to be really successful from 
an educational standpoint, the ideal school, 
will so far as possible amalgamate them. 
Diverse as are the two programmes, it is not 
impossible to reconcile them in considerable 
measure. True, the advocates of the gentle 
‘culture’ of the drawing-room must submit 
_ to seeing the girlish brow ‘sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought’; true, extreme 
advocates of stricter training must counte- 
nance the inclusion of ‘accomplishments’ and 
the graces; but each system will be improved 
by borrowing from the other. For, if it is 
possible to acquire all the surface graces and 
yet remain innocent of that deeper culture 
which tells in the long experience of life, it is 
also possible to have the habit of accurate 
thought and a real mastery of some field of 
knowledge and yet to be awkward in be- 
havior, speech, and gesture, and even to be 
‘that most terrible thing,’ an accomplished 
bore. The best school will aim at moulding 
minds as agreeable as they are competent 
and informed; at intellectual grace no less 
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than at intellectual power. A school with 
such an aim will rely for the basis of its 
courses upon studies, the mastery of which 
requires strict attention and persistent ef- 
fort; it will put into the foreground subjects 
in which ‘bluffing’ is difficult; it will lay 
stress upon accuracy and clearness; it will 
take pains always to relate the immediate 
detail to general law; and it will maintain 
from the first a rigorous standard of work. 
At the same time, it will not neglect the 
graceful accomplishments, but encourage 
subjects which tend to ripen and guide the 
taste or add charm to personality, such as 
dramatics, music, singing, art, dancing. It 
will, moreover, make every effort to find 
scope for minds which lean strongly to the 
practical and executive, giving them re- 
sponsibilities and practical tasks and relat- 
ing these so far as possible to mental activi- 
ties. 

At first blush, there would seem to be 
many solutions to the problem of what 
courses would most satisfactorily provide 
the combined training indicated. Since for 
girls, unlike boys attending private schools, 
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college is not regarded as an absolutely 
necessary step in education, an almost in- 
evitable preliminary to the successful life, 
girls’ schools might, it would seem, severally 
experiment, each planning its own courses 
and preparing in a separate group those 
girls who are destined for college. Many 
schools have, as a fact, attempted it. In 
effect, however, whatever the excellence of 
- individual schools, the past history of girls’ 
private-school education has not been of the 
nature or tradition to give the weight of un- 
questioned authority to their examinations 
and diplomas. As a result, few are in the 
position to try experiments with much pro- 
spect of general respect for the validity of 
these tests and results. No doubt a tradition 
of serious work is now in process of growth, 
but, at this hour, the weight of outside and 
unquestioned authority — that of a great 
and respected name or university or recog- 
nized board of examiners — is needed to es- 
tablish in girls’ schools that confidence which 
the great boys’ schools have already ac- 
quired. The College Entrance Board exam- 
inations offer the most readily available of 
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such sanctions. It is indeed the habitual 
custom of preparing for these which has 
given to boys’ schools the educational pre- 
stige that they possess. It may therefore 
be worth while to glance at the course based 
upon the College Entrance Requirements for 
which the College Board examinations pro- 
vide the test, with a view to determining its 
value as an educational instrument in itself. 

In general terms, this course comprises one 
modern and one classic language and litera- 
ture in addition to our own; ancient, English 
or European history, mathematics, science. 
It will be seen that the course comprises all 
the elements of what is called in common 
parlance ‘culture,’ except only as it omits the 
history of art and the acquisition of musical 
or artistic skill. It embraces material cal- 
culated to form and inform the mind, it 
aims at cultivating habits of attention, ac- 
curacy, and thoroughness by the mastery of 
more than one difficult technique, and it in- 
ducts the student into the Western world’s 
heritage of culture. Nothing could be im- 
agined less well founded than the strange 
prejudice which labels college preparatory 
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subjects as ‘cut and dried’ in distinction to 
somewhat mysterious ‘cultural subjects.’ 
If college preparatory subjects are cut and 
dried, it is because they are taught in a cut 
and dried manner, which would be equally 
destructive to any so-called ‘cultural’ sub- 
jects. Under good teaching, the college 
preparatory course is as ‘cultural’ as any 
other. It is not difficulty that makes courses 
cut and dried, nor is it easiness which leads 
to culture. 

This is not to say that the College Board 
examinations are a perfect test of education. 
The value of any examination system is 
in itself a debatable matter; but, so far, no 
really satisfactory substitute has been of- 
fered. That which most readily suggests 
itself, viva voce conference, is rendered im- 
possible by the numbers involved. If exam- 
inations are to be countenanced at all, the 
College Board examinations will not easily 
be bettered. The indicated course, more- 
over, whatever weaknesses it may possess, 
is the outcome of the choice of the most 
competent minds in the educational field. 
They have outlined it as the requisite pre- 
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paration for higher education, and it is, in 
fact, the preliminary step in the training 
which our age still regards, though it may be 
with a doubtful eye, as tending to produce 
its educated élite — and is to that degree 
complete in its range if not in its extent. In 
the last resort, it represents the slowly 
changing opinion of educated men as to what 
constitutes the necessary passport to a place 
in their world. As that opinion changes, 
college entrance requirements too must 
change, as they are now indeed in noticeable 
process of changing, in what direction there 
is little doubt. It may not be out of place, 
then, to analyze the present scholastic value 
of the various elements of the course and to 
inquire where if anywhere it needs to be 
supplemented. 

No one doubts that in the College English 
requirements the wide choice of suggested 
reading forms a skeleton which must be 
clothed upon with a general knowledge of 
the course of English literature, even al- 
though the formal history of literature is not 
specified. Under good teaching, such read- 
ing should awaken the imagination and en- 
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rich the mind from the treasure-house of 
English letters, besides providing subject- 
matter for the practice of theme-writing 
which leads to the mastery of simple style. 
The ancients credited the study of literature 
with power to form the manners. Ingenuas 
fideliter artes didicisse emollit mores. That 
should be its result, since taste springs from 
acquaintance with the best. Whether this 
happy result actually follows or not, English 
teaching should include formal instruction 
in the grace of expression as part of the right 
use of English. To write a good letter may 
be of more immediate, though not of more 
ultimate, importance than to reason ac- 
curately, to speak clearly and sweetly than 
to apply knowledge, to appreciate the arts 
expressively than to take a scientific view. 
Graces like these are the handmaids of the 
serious business of the intellect, and if they 
do not spring spontaneously from it they 
must needs be specifically taught. No good 
school will neglect them, however it may 
subordinate them to stricter matters. 

As for the required modern language — 
French for the most part as it appears in 
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school curricula — no one questions its im- 
portance; although several years spent in its 
pursuit sometimes produce strange results! 
In fact, in our schools modern languages 
are, almost universally, taught ineffectively, 
partly because foreign teachers are unskilled 
in the sort of discipline familiar to American 
girls and their teaching is hampered by 
their attempts at maintaining it. One of the 
greatest teachers of literature in France 
remarked that French would be properly 
taught in American schools when under- 
taken by Americans thoroughly trained in 
France. This no doubt will come about 
gradually. Meanwhile the college prepara- 
tory requirement with its clear objective 
tends rather to improve than to weaken the 
teaching of French. 

The history requirement, demanding as 
it does thorough knowledge of one history 
only, must be supplemented by at least an 
elementary outline of universal European 
history, so that the pupil completing the 
school course may possess some appreciation — 
of the place of her own Reneranae in the 
stream of time. 
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I have purposely left to the last consider- 
ation of the three subjects — science, math- 
ematics, and the classics namely — about 
whose respective claims the ebb and flow of 
controversy has been most marked. For 
years the classics, and especially compulsory 
Latin, have borne the brunt of an attack 
which came to a head a few years ago when 
_ Dr. Abraham Flexner, armed with the rapier 
of logic and the barbed shafts of wit, made a 
general assault upon classical teaching in our 
schools, its methods and its results. Its ad- 
vocates were not behindhand in vigorous 
defense, supported by some of the most dis- 
tinguished minds in the country. They set 
forth that our finest literary heritage is em- 
bedded in the Greek and Latin classics; that 
to possess them is to be a civilized human 
being; that familiarity with them sheds a 
revealing light upon our own literature, as 
does a knowledge of Latin upon our lan- 
guage, which without it is indeed darkened 
for us, its niceties lost, and even its signifi- 
cance largely hidden; that to master a 
regularly inflected language cultivates good 
mental habits; and finally that the classics 
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have been in the past, and are to-day, the 
very touchstone of the culture of Europe 
and of our own country. These are in the 
main the reasons, and especially the last is 
the reason, that private boys’ schools have, 
in Dr. Peabody’s words, ‘generally taken a 
positive stand for a study of the classics,’ 
and that girls’ college preparatory schools 
have enthusiastically followed them. When 
the fray was partly spent, it might have been 
observed that Latin teaching in secondary 
schools had actually improved. The classi- 
cists had looked to their methods and pro- 
fited by that inspection. Life flowed in 
where before had been ossification and, at 
this moment, the teaching of Latin is for the 
most part intelligently adapted to appeal to 
the pupil’s interest, while the ground to be 
covered for college-entrance requirements 
tends to become less specific in statement at 
least, and to arrive merely at ‘Latin Prose 
at sight,’ ‘Latin Poetry at sight.’ That 
move is in the right direction, but in effect 
the requirements remain as they have be- 
come sanctified by long use in our schools: 
Cesar’s ‘Gallic Wars,’ Cicero’s ‘Orations,’ 
Virgil’s ‘AEneid.’ 
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This is perhaps a suitable moment to 
utter a mild protest against this programme. 
It may be that boys find an interest in a very 
deliberate and hesitating progress, incredt- 
bila lenitate, through the succinct rapid nar- 
rative of a brilliant soldier’s memoirs; but it 
is certain that very few girls do so. The sub- 
ject does not interest them, they fail to 
catch the charm of the vivid whole; — all 
they know, and all (they suppose) they need 
to know, is that they must find their way 
through pages of indirect discourse. From 
military memoirs they proceed to forensic 
eloquence; and girls who can by no means 
read Burke’s ‘Address on Conciliation with 
the Colonies’ with full understanding, and 
who are not yet sufficiently experienced to be 
interested by the speeches of Roosevelt or 
Wilson or the longer speeches of Lincoln, are 
expected to appreciate in a difficult tongue 
the full eloquence of Cicero — as they do 
in fact appreciate a few passages, such as 
some narrative parts of the impeachment of 
Verres. 

To come to Virgil after this experience 
with Latin prose is to sail upon calm and se- 
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rene waters after struggling through stormy 
seas. The beauty of Virgil’s imagery and 
music are lost upon few, although even that 
has for some no appeal. Recollections of 
Virgil remain in fact the intellectual pos- 
session of all but those noticeably recalci- 
trant to literature; but if Latin is to remain 
or to become a matter of vital interest to 
our girls and boys, it would be advantageous 
to defer the reading of Cesar and Cicero, 
and to encourage young readers to begin 
upon matter of more interest to themselves. 
It were heretical, no doubt, to suggest that 
post-Classical Latin and even Renaissance 
Latin offer a wide field for beginners. One 
of a group of girls reading a Renaissance 
work (Giraldus Lillius’ ‘De Poetarum Nos- 
trorum Temporum’) in the intervals of more 
conventional study, and meeting a reference 
to Chaucer and Sir Thomas More, ex- 
claimed: ‘I never knew Latin was about real 
people!’ The remark of this innocent is, it 
seems to me, a reproach giving food for 
thought. Since the object of teaching Latin 
to young America is that they may acquire 
ease in reading rather than the niceties of 
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composition, pupils are not likely to be dam- 
aged in their Latinity by reading — for 
example — Erasmus. Erasmus himself, in 
his own day, fought the battle for living 
Latin, and may well be a source of help in 
ours. 

What is being advocated in our day, how- 
ever, is not the enhancement of interest in 
subject-matter, but the complete abandon- 
ment of Latin teaching —on the ground 
that its results are insignificant in compari- 
son with the time devoted to it; and it may 
be admitted at once that there are intelli- 
gent minds almost totally recalcitrant to it, 
as to all belles-lettristic teaching. This is 
often the case with those of strong scientific 
or mathematical bent. The excuse for in- 
sisting, in their case, upon elementary Latin 
is that, in science as in ordinary speech, they 
need Latin for enlightenment, and should 
master it however uphill the task may be. 
There is an excuse, too, for forcing Latin 
literature not only upon these but also 
upon the practically minded and upon those 
less gifted who attend with difficulty and 
forget with ease. Although to them the 
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beauty of classic literature makes no appeal, 
and the light which Latin authors shed upon 
English literature will mean little, for that 
literature itself means little; and although 
that important element in any education, 
the mastery of a ‘difficult technique,’ could 
be otherwise supplied, two reasons have 
seemed to justify this course. In the first 
place, inclinations, talents, capacities, are 
not alwayseasily distinguishable. Toclassify 
them rightly, all must at least make some 
progress in Latin, as in mathematics and in 
science, that none may, too late, regret their 
ignorance of the road to the serious pursuit 
of studies they are fitted for. But a greater 
and more cogent reason has been that in 
Latin is embedded the intellectual heritage 
of our race; that it is for educated men, be 
they Americans or Europeans, the touch- 
stone of culture. Ah, yes, but we enthusiasts 
for the classics must ask ourselves whether, 
so far as our own country is concerned, this 
is still the case. For the attack upon the 
classics of the past twenty-five years has not 
been without results. As an indication of 
this, taken at haphazard, it may be noted 
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that, in 1926, out of some sixty theses for the 
Doctorate of Philosophy at Yale University, 
one alone was in the field of classic language 
and literature, while out of over forty Mas- 
ters’ theses there were but three. No doubt 
more Bachelors tread the ancient paths, but 
in one great university at least it seems that 
those venturing into the higher reaches of 
scholarship do not do so. In Europe, the 
classics still, to a measurable extent, give 
scholarship its tone, and to know Latin may 
still be a grace and an open-sesame for those 
whose intercourse with educated Europeans 
is to be frequent. But we must sadly admit 
that, among ourselves, justification for com- 
pulsory Latin is fading, as that for compul- 
sory Creek has long passed away. Such an 
admission comes from a lover of the classics 
with pain, but it is an admission to which 
honesty compels the impartial mind. Grant- 
ing this does not, however, affect the need of 
Latin as key and clue to our own language. 
It would therefore seem possible to make 
the mastery of a Latin vocabulary compul- 
sory, and to turn to a science, to mathe- 
matics, or to theoretical music for that 
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struggle with ‘difficulties’ which, like that 
of Jacob, ends in blessing. Latin will still 
provide it for the literary mind, but the lit- 
erary mind must also be imbued with science 
to some extent, while freer rein must be 
given to the bent of those with scientific ap- 
titudes. In our age a Renaissance of science 
is coming to flower and we must not turn 
away from it. 

The criticism of the science requirements 
for entrance to college has been on the 
ground of its insufficiency, and few would 
deny that the indictment is true. In girls’ 
preparatory schools, at least, it is often re- 
duced to the minimum of a single science. 
A well-known co-educational school in Eng- 
land, which successfully prepares for the 
university, keeps in its course from begin- 
ning to end the three sciences, physics, 
chemistry, and biology. Some such plan 
might well be tried in girls’ preparatory 
schools and could, with less Latin for all, be 
accomplished without too great a dislocation 
of the time-table. 

Of mathematics the criticism has been 
that more of it is undertaken than a liberal 
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education in itself requires. And indeed it 
might profitably be curtailed at least from 
the point at which scientific and mathemati- 
cal minds may be discerned and encouraged 
to continue, while the literary mind might 
give more time to Latin. 

What would then seem to meet the needs 
of a serious education is elementary Latin, 
with stress upon vocabulary, for all; the ele- 
ments of general mathematics for all, with 
stress upon its practical application; for all, 
too, elementary science, with stress upon 
the impartial scientific ‘search for truth’ in 
all matters intellectual; for all, a course in 
history, in effect universal; and for all, train- 
ing in the knowledge and familiar use of 
English, including familiarity with the Eng- 
lish Bible; but, for the last two years of 
high school before college, a division into 
belles-lettristic education, with Latin as its 
foundation, and scientific education with 
mathematics and physics as its basis, divid- 
ing perhaps later to give scope for the purely 
mathematical mind. This programme takes 
no account of the markedly artistic or musi- 
cal, whose training, if they are to excel, must 
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be in an art or music school; and yet for 
either of these the school should at least 
supply elementary teaching in the practice 
of their art; and possibly the need of training 
in attention and accuracy might be met by 
thorough courses in the theory of composi- » 
tion or of perspective. What should be in- 
sisted on is the mastery of the intricacies of 
some difficult subject. The value of this — 
in the case of Latin, for example — has 
often appeared when girls who have had 
the training of a ‘cultural course,’ the history 
of art, English, music, etc., without the drill 
of more rigorous study, enter one of the 
upper forms of the sterner sort of schools. 
It is almost always apparent that in the very 
subjects of their choice, for example, the 
history of art, they lack exact knowledge and 
display that vagueness and haziness which 
are the direct result of prolonged lack of in- 
tellectual effort. 

By some such programme as has been out- 
lined, the pupil can be trained in accurate 
habits of mind, and imbued with as much 
‘culture’ in the more superficial sense of 
that term as any so-called ‘finishing’ course 
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is likely to impart. She will have obtained 
‘some notion, at any rate, of the whole 
circle of knowledge,’ in the words of Mat- 
thew Arnold as Dr. Peabody quotes him; 
some power of appreciating the arts; suffi- 
cient knowledge of history and languages, 
too, to provide a touchstone for the judg- 
ment and the taste. These things, added to 
- the capacity to go farther in matters in- 
tellectual — and the ability, meanwhile, to 
make a good appearance in those matters of 
speech and written expression which are the 
outward and visible sign of an inward grace, 
constitute culture as youth may possess it. 
This training will enable a girl to walk with 
modest confidence in the adult world and the 
world of books; to please, for she will have a 
cultivated mind to express; to enjoy, for she 
will know her way to sources of interest 
which never fail but continually increase. 
Such a programme, supplemented by 
dramatics, art, and music, is possible for any 
well-equipped school; but for the school 
which would be thorough, and, at the same 
time, carry conviction in the educational 
world, all must attend upon changes in this 
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direction which in due course are likely to 
appear — the saddened classicist will per- 
haps ejaculate, ‘All too likely to appear’ — 
in college-entrance requirements. These 
are, in reality, the pivot upon which school 
courses turn; for the aim of secondary schools 
must be to guide their pupils in the first 
steps of that education which the con- 
sensus of educated opinion holds to be the 
right culture to express and fortify the 
genius of the country. 


Corrhni Gun _(e,. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SCHOOL AND 
RELIGION 


I 


To those spending a lifetime in the service 
of education, the most fascinating aspect of 
work with the young is the constant re- 
emergence, with a freshness and novelty like 
that of a new discovery, of the sensitiveness 
of youth to ‘real existence, colorless, form- 
less, intangible, visible only to the intelli- 
gence that sits at the helm of the soul.’ The 
need of youth is to find and experience this 
existence. It was the need of his fathers of 
old. It is the basic necessity of his life. 
The child is born into the world with 
lungs that must inhale air lest he perish and 
with eyes that must see or leave him groping 
in darkness. By no exercise of imagina- 
tion could he before birth have known the 
meaning of breath or sight. Yet he is born 
equipped for the maintenance of his bodily 
life. Just as he is part of the material world 
and ready for life in it, so is he part of a uni- 
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verse of spiritual values. Unless his spirit 
can find a way of drawing these life-giving 
values into itself, it too will choke and suffo- 
cate. Unless the intelligence at the helm of 
his soul can perceive spiritual verities, he 
will stumble in lost pathways. As he is born 
with vigor of lungs and clear-seeing eyes, 
so does he come into mortal life equipped for 
instinctive reaction to spiritual inspirations, 
and with inner eyes to perceive real exist- 
ence. He walks into our schools sensitive of 
soul, clear of vision, possessed of power 


“To spell the letters of the sky and read 
A reflex upon earth else meaningless.’ 


The school may develop and strengthen 
this power and fuse it into a tempered steel 
that later shall enable him to resist the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life. Or the school may betray him 
in greater or less degree and destroy or 
deeply mar these precious possessions en- 
trusted to it for nurture. 

Which of these two experiences the youth 
will undergo depends largely upon the char- 
acter and quality of that powerful influence, 
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the Spirit of the School. This, like character, 
is of slow growth. The ‘inevitability of grad- 
ualness’ is the law of its being. Perhaps dim 
perception of this truth lies behind the grim 
tenacity of youth in resisting change of school 
customs. ‘But this was done last year’ is a 
sufficiently strong argument for labeling as 
injustice any change of custom unless it can 
be shown that the custom is in some way 
harmful to that precious thing, School Spirit. 
What has come from past years is sacred 
and already immemorial. 

It is therefore of immense importance that 
school customs handed down from year to 
year be full of significance. What is embod- 
ied in school tradition and incorporated in 
the ordered life of the school from season 
to season will communicate to the student 
body continued experience of the sentiment 
from which that custom and tradition 
sprang. When that sentiment is sincere 
and true, the custom will become a channel 
through which the emotion may renew itself, 
deepening and enriching both the individual 
and the school. 

In this maintenance of school customs care 
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of detail and dignity of execution are of 
great worth. The life of the school is the 
life of the world in miniature. Its values are 
those of the larger world. For release from 
self-consciousness and for the merging of 
self into a larger and more generous con- 
sciousness, nothing is more helpful in school, 
as in the larger life of the world, than partici- 
pation in what may be called a kind of ritual 
of life, ever varying, yet ever partaking of 
the same general characteristics of efficiency 
and dignity of execution, perfection of detail, 
and appropriateness to time and occasion. 
When the success of an activity or spectacle 
becomes dependent, not upon any individ- 
ual, but upon the sinking of individuality 
into the larger rhythmic whole, there results 
release of spirit as well as creation of beauty 
for its own sake. Each of these things has its 
deep effect upon youth. Creation and pre- 
sentation of beauty for its own sake is a con- 
stant enrichment of school life. Fulfillment 
of any part in this, however small, brings 
self-realization of the finest kind. 

When school life is permeated with beauty 
for its own sake, created and maintained by 
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the student body, it becomes a life of har- 
mony, proportion, sincerity, and happiness. 
Pupils’ song and piano recitals are then oc- 
casions when attention is concentrated, not 
on pupils who are singing and playing, but, 
where it should be, on the beauty of the 
music. In sports, the best team is honestly 
cheered for victory with absence of jealousy 
however keen the rivalry. When plays are 
given, the play is thought about and en- 
joyed as well as the acting which can become 
freer and more filled with imagination when 
released from self-consciousness. 

This merging of consciousness into the 
life of the school as a whole must rest upon 
the constant recurrence of general participa- 
tion by the student body, or by all the mem- 
bers of a defined section of that body, in 
some ritual, ceremonial, celebration, enter- 
tainment, or social activity that in its own 
significance has excuse for its place in school 
life. Such occasions give opportunity both 
for expression of youth’s deep, silent emo- 
tions of reverence and worship and of its 
flood tides of sparkling, spontaneous enthu- 
siasm, and include the fulfillment by each 
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of her own responsibility for the perfected 
whole. For these reasons, and because of 
their inherent worth, yearly recurrence at 
their own times and seasons of festivals of 
celebration brings constant deepening of 
school spirit. This is greatly increased by 
familiar repetition in their ordering, thus 
awakening associations of other years and 
other times. 

Novelty has no place here. The music, 
the order of the programme, the detail of 
execution must be jealously guarded so that 
by their very familiarity those who partici- 
pate may be touched to unity of feeling and 
commingling of emotion. That wonderful 
spirit that runs through a school year by 
year when there again reéchoes from its 
chapel notes of the carols in rehearsal for its 
Christmas service before vacation is a pre- 
cious strand in its rich heritage. Hallowe’en 
pumpkins and corn bespeak other Hallowe’en 
seasons. The growing white chrysanthe- 
mums and lilies that fill the chapel chancel at 
All Saints’ and Easter, and lift their white 
beauty of remembrance through sunny days 
and silent nights, tell of the long years in 
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which this has been a beautiful custom. In 
such things repetition does not dull school 
life. It meets a deep human need for the 
expression in familiar and beautiful ritual 
of natural human emotion. This strength- 
ens power of feeling and keeps it sweet and 
strong. When emotion is deep and true and 
when reason and opportunity exist for its 
beautiful or gay expression as part of or- 
dered life, the sunshine of happiness is im- 
parted into daily life. In that sunshine, 
youth can best grow and put forth bud and 
blossom to yield the fruit of steadfast and 
enriched character. 

The Spirit of the School thus deepened by 
observance of customs the worth and sig- 
nificance of which have been duly weighed 
before their incorporation into school tradi- 
tion, strikes its roots beyond these to its 
sources. 

For its origin it must go back to those 
thoughts, with ‘the mystery and vitality of 
birds who come from a far country to fill the 
mind with their crying,’ which came to its 
founders and inspired its creation. It is 
stamped with the quality of these thoughts 
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and with the character of the individuals 
who founded and established it. For such 
things persist. No school of power lacks a 
beginning in unselfish vision and high ideals. 
No school of power lacks the constant main- 
tenance and rebirth of these unselfish visions 
and high ideals through their exemplifica- 
tion in the character and lives of its mem- 
bers. Students in successive generations 
cannot be too often reminded of this or of 
their own responsibility for the upholding 
and strengthening of their great tradition. 
When centuries ago Winchester College, 
the first of those great public schools of 
England which have given untold riches 
to the world, was founded by William of 
Wykeham as a new experiment in education, 
he was on fire for the welfare of England 
and the betterment of youth. When the 
school was firmly established the Head Mas- 
ter of that time, to whom it must have be- 
come strangely dear, consented to leave it in 
order to establish ‘The King’s College of our 
Lady of Eton beside Windsor.’ Less than a 
century later the Provost of that Eton Col- 
lege left his boys and school and congenial 
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surroundings and went to the bleak, remote 
hills of the West Riding of Yorkshire to 
found there the public school for boys that 
has become the great Sedbergh School. It is 
not strange that the self-sacrifice and selfless- 
ness of these men left such mark of greatness 
upon each of their schools that for more than 
five hundred years each has sent out English- 
men, inspired by the Spirit of the School, 
to make the influence of their strength and 
high-mindedness felt throughout the world. 

A school so founded and established as 
was Winchester has an inherited right to 
put on the walls of its beautiful War Me- 
morial for the five hundred Wykehamists 
who gave their lives in the Great War the 
inscription: 

“Thanks be to God for the service of these 
five hundred Wykehamists who were found 
faithful unto death amid the manifold 
chances of the Great War. In the day of 
battle they forgot not their God, who cre- 
ated them to do His will, nor their country, 
the stronghold of freedom, nor their school, 
the mother of godliness and discipline. 
Strong in this threefold faith they went 
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forth from home and kindred to the battle- 
field of the world, and treading in the path 
of duty and sacrifice laid down their lives 
for mankind. Thou, therefore, for whom 
they died, seek not thine own, but serve as 
they served, and in peace or war bear thy- 
self ever as Christ’s soldier, gentle in all 
things, valiant in action, steadfast in ad- 
versity.’ 

In these words is crystallized the spirit of 
Winchester, born of the founders and sus- 
tained and kept living throughout five cen- 
turies of time by its constant re-expression in 
individual lives of members of the school, and 
by this re-expression continually strength- 
ened and deepened. 

Such maintenance and re-creation of true 
school spirit year by year is effected by con- 
tinued and ever new loyalty to the unchang- 
ing spiritual values which inspired its cre- 
ation and stamped their character upon its 
tradition. Spiritual realities, alone of all 
that the mind can comprehend, cannot be 
conceived of as subject to alteration. Truth, 
honor, love, selflessness, courage, patience, 
justice, mercy have been unchanged from 
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the days of the cave man. They cannot 
change. Amid the flux of all the material 
world, the change upon the face of the earth, 
changes in the heavens, changes in man him- 
self, they remain ever the same. ‘At the 
commandment of the Holy One they stand 
in their order.’ Loyalty to them demands 
the putting forth, to the utmost, power of 
resolution and exercise of will. It draws 
upon every resource of the being until life’s 
end. The struggle to establish and maintain 
this loyalty gives life its deepest and most 
profound zest. It is a zest that endures unto 
the end, dominating, interpreting, and re- 
deeming life whatever may be its outward 
circumstance. The exercise and mainten- 
ance of such loyalty gives peace to the soul. 
This is true in school life as in all life. The 
right spirit in a school exists in the degree 
in which this loyalty is achieved or neg- 
lected. 

When the Spirit of the School inspires a 
united following after this on the part of all, 
the spirit of that school will be high, fine, and 
strong and will possess power to stimulate, 
inspire, and strengthen its members whether 
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belonging to the teaching staff, the depart- 
ment of organization, or the student body. 
Under its powerful influence there will de- 
velop immense care for the best interests of 
the school. From it will flow inspirations 
that will go far toward becoming an enduring 
possession throughout the lives of its pupils. 
Filled by it, the student in the midst of his 
visible active outward life enters into ‘real 
existence.’ There these enduring verities 
have their habitation. Thence they shine 
into mortal life ‘to quicken, quell, irradiate, 
and through ruinous floods uplift.’ 

The school with such a spirit permeating 
it loses to a large degree sense of differentia- 
tion between the teaching staff and students. 
The spirit imposes a unity stronger than the 
differentiation. In this unity all are students 
alike in the school of life and fellow pilgrims 
on the pilgrim way of life. All are welded 
together by common aspirations, discipline, 
visions, needs, and moments of revelation. 
In this unity there is freedom and an atmo- 
sphere of trust and coéperation ‘for the good 
of the school.’ There is a companionship 
inspiring to all. In this harmony, sense of 
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individual responsibility develops. Older 
students spontaneously take the task of in- 
itiating younger students into understand- 
ing of the School Spirit and of loyalty to 
it. The Head of the School, the Head of 
Athletics, the Editor-in-Chief of the School 
Magazine, the Leader of the Glee Club, the 
Captains of Teams, the Heads of Athletic 
Divisions, all think of themselves as in posi- 
tions of great obligation to their school, to 
their Head Mistress, and to their girls. 
They recognize their responsibility for the 
maintenance by their girls of the principles 
for which the School Spirit stands — prin- 
ciples of which, at the start, many young 
girls feel the force only through their em- 
bodiment in School Spirit. Knowing their 
girls thoroughly they feel and exercise re- 
sponsibility for such explanations to the 
Head Mistress in cases of discipline as shall 
protect those girls from possible injustice 
arising from misunderstandings. Realizing 
that the School Spirit demands loyalty to 
justice above all else, they are able to dis- 
cuss aspects of school problems without fear 
or favor. Thus they create in themselves an 
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intimate bond of inestimable worth between 
the Head Mistress and the student body. 
And they are enriched by the knowledge the 
experience contributes to the solving of pro- 
blems. 

This brings into daily life an added mutual 
trust and deepened harmony. It creates 
mental responsiveness, stimulates liveliness 
of mind, and makes possible that inter- 
change of humor, wit, and sentiment that 
make the best fertilizer for the garden soil of 
civilized life. In such an atmosphere Liter- 
ature becomes alive to minds open to its 
truth and beauty, History takes on signifi- 
cance, the marvels of Science communicate 
sense of life’s mystery and awe, the History 
of Art brings strange and stirring revelations 
of what may be reached by man’s creative 
genius. And the student begins to under- 
stand something of the wealth that life is 
offering with open hands to her true and 
faithful children who will take thereof. 


II 


This power inherent in true School Spirit 
is not a theory. It is an existing condition 
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in schools inspired and dominated by re- 
ligion. Such schools differ in detail of life. 
Fundamentally they are similar and their 
results in education are the same. They are 
the same because in such schools the im- 
mortal part of man is fed and nurtured. I 
do not say in schools dominated by ‘true 
religion.’ Religion is religion or it is not. I 
speak of schools inspired and dominated by 
religion. 

In the Century Dictionary the root word 
‘religio’ is defined as ‘reverence toward the 
gods.’ The first and second definitions of 
the word in modern usage are: ‘ Recognition 
of and allegiance in manner of life to a su- 
perhuman power or superhuman powers to 
whom allegiance and service are regarded as 
justly due’; and, ‘The beautiful development 
and right life of the Spiritual Nature.’ The 
three definitions express the same thing. 
The nature of man does not change. ‘Mis- 
givings of a creature moving about in 
worlds not realised’ have ever haunted 
him. Literature tells us this. History tells 
it tous. Prayers of all ages repeatit. Misgiv- 
ings will always haunt him. They are real. 
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Life to be lived aright must have its con- 
tacts with reality. If in the world of sense 
we accept as actual that which our eyes re- 
port to consciousness, in the world of spir- 
itual values we must accept as actual what 
has been revealed to consciousness in man’s 
hours of inspiration and genius. There is no 
other way. Reports of sense regarding phe- 
nomena in the material world often prove 
wrong. This does not invalidate the greater 
number of times that they are right. Man 
in his hours of inward vision makes mistakes. 
This does not invalidate the greater number 
of times that he sees aright. In each case the 
great residuum is a true report. We cannot 
ignore the content of this residuum and live 
safely and abundantly either in life of the 
body or of the spirit. 

What is the invisible Reality apprehended 
in hours of inspiration? Plato has said: 

‘Granted that vision is seated in the eye 
and colour and form resident in an object, 
unless there be present a third thing the 
eyesight will see nothing and the colours 
will be invisible. 

‘I refer to what you call light, in the same 
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way understand the condition of the soul. 
Whenever the soul is fastened on an object 
over which truth and real existence are shin- 
ing, it seizes that object. This power which 
supplies the objects of real knowledge with 
the truth that is in them, and which renders 
the faculty of knowing them, is the essen- 
tial form of Good. Far from being identical 
with real existence, it actually transcends 
it. 

Maximius of Tyre wrote: ‘God Himself, 
the father and fashioner of all that is, older 
than the sun or the sky, greater than time 
and eternity, and all the flow of being, is 
unnameable by any lawgiver, unutterable 
by any voice, not to be seen by any eye.’ 

Euripides prays: ‘Oh thou that stayest 
the earth and has thy firm throne thereon, 
unfathomable to human knowledge.’ 

The Hebrew psalmist affirms: ‘Lord, thou 
hast been our dwelling place in all genera- 
tions. Before the mountains were brought 
forth or ever thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, thou art God.’ 

These are ancient affirmations of what 
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is apprehended in hours of inspiration. In 
modern phraseology John Masefield writes: 


‘A byre cock cried aloud that morning neared, 


‘And soon men looked upon a glittering earth, 
Intensely sparkling like a world new born; 
Only to look was spiritual birth, 

So bright the raindrops ran along the thorn. 


‘So bright they were, that one could almost pass 
Beyond their twinkling to the source, and know 
The glory pushing in the blade of grass, 

That hidden soul which makes the flowers grow. 


‘That soul was there apparent, not revealed, 
Unearthly meanings covered every tree, 
That wet grass grew in an immortal field, 
Those waters fed some never-wrinkled sea. 


‘The scarlet berries in the hedge stood out 
Like revelations but the tongue unknown.’ 


These sayings are not definitions. They 
are intimations. While the phenomena of 
the material world can be observed and ac- 
curate statement of observation made, the 
law behind the phenomena can be known 
only through exercise of insight and imagi- 
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nation. The Power behind the law cannot 
even be so known. Its existence can only 
be intimated. That there is such a Power 
and that its enduring manifestation through 
natural law may be depended upon is ac- 
cepted by faith. This faith is the foundation 
of science. The Power is too great to be 
imprisoned in any statement man as yet 
knows how to make. 

In the Universe of Spiritual Reality it is 
the same. Spiritual law is also known only 
through exercise of insight and imagination; 
the Reality behind the law cannot be so 
known. Its existence can only be intimated. 
That there is such a Reality and that its 
enduring manifestation through spiritual 
law may be depended upon is accepted by 
faith. This faith is the foundation of spir- 
itual life. The Reality is too great to be im- 
prisoned in any statement that man as yet 
knows how to make. 

Faith, the foundation alike of science and 
spiritual life, is Bread of Life and Living 
Water. Possessed of it, the soul of man 
neither hungers nor thirsts. The race names 
men upon whom it may depend, faith-full 
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men. Intimation of Spiritual Reality is com- 
municated by the poet through poetry, by 
Plato in the myth, by Christ through the 
parable. The mystery remains. Yet truth 
is grasped. 

When a student in a school permeated by 
true School Spirit is thoughtful there finally 
comes home to her, then or in later life, per- 
ception that the loyalties the Spirit of the 
School teaches her to exercise with all her 
heart and with all her mind and with all her 
soul — loyalties to truth, justice, courage, 
fortitude, and love — are but those enjoined 
upon her by ‘the first and great command- 
ment.’ And that to so love the Lord her God 
means nothing other than the continuance 
of what is already the dominating motive 
and emotion in her life. Her problem away 
from school will be only to exercise the same 
loyalties in new environments and new ad- 
justments. That is all. 

When there comes to her the further real- 
ization that it was for the clearer revelation 
of spiritual realities and for their supreme 
exemplification that Christ was willing to 
suffer mortally and end mortal life in mortal 
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agony a new comprehension of what it means 
to ‘feed on him in thy heart by faith with 
thanksgiving’ awakens within her, and there 
open to her new possibilities and depths of 
living. The dim apprehension of His love 
and power of guidance known to her child- 
hood days then changes to a vividness of 
illumination. 

Schools in which the Spirit of the School 
is inspired by faith in Spiritual Reality and 
is filled with loyalty to the Reality are per- 
meated by that of which Plato writes when 
he says: 

‘You know that dyers, when they wish to 
dye wool so as to give it the true sea-purple, 
first select from the numerous colours one 
variety, that of white wool, and then sub- 
ject it to much careful dressing, that it may 
take the colour as brilliantly as possible; 
after which they proceed to dye it. And 
when the wool has been dyed on this system, 
its colour is indelible, and no washing either 
with or without soap can rob it of its bril- 
liancy. 

‘Imagine we are labouring to the best of 
our ability to bring about how they may best 
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be wrought upon to take as it were the colour 
of the laws in order that their opinion con- 
cerning things to be feared... may be in- 
delible and their colour not washed out by 
such terribly efficacious detergents as pleas- 
ure, which works more powerfully than any 
potash or lye, and pain, and fear, and desire. 
This power to hold fast continually the right 
and lawful opinion concerning things to be 
feared and things not to be feared I define to 
be courage.’ 

In these schools there is ‘ Recognition of 
and allegiance in manner of life to a super- 
human Power to whom allegiance and serv- 
ice are regarded as justly due.’ And there is 
‘Beautiful development and right life of the 
Spiritual Nature.’ In other words, there is 
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I SUPPOSE there are few persons who would 
seriously maintain that the world would be 
better off without athletics. An interest in 
various kinds of athletic pursuits and games 
seems obvious, though it is slightly exhaust- 
ing, to think of the whole round world and 
all its competing athletes. Our great news- 
papers show us pictures of every nation en- 
gaged in characteristic sports; thousands of 
Germans and Japanese doing setting-ups in 
their respective continents; exciting exhibi- 
tions of the agility of Japanese sailors and 
jiu-jutsu wrestlers; English steeplechases; 
Swedish drill; all nations Channel swim- 
ming; winter sports in Switzerland; dog-team 
races in Alaska; the French trotting through 
the environs of Paris in cross-country runs 
in the interests of ‘le sport.’ We have the 
spectacle, more or less edifying, of the Olym- 
pic Games; the Davis Cup matches; inter- 
national polo. There seems to be no mo- 
ment, day or night, winter and summer, on 
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this whirling globe, when some group or 
other of athletes is not joyously, yet ear- 
nestly, plying the muscles in some game, 
competitive or otherwise; a matter to elevate 
the spirit of the lover of athletics, although, 
perhaps, fatiguing to the indifferent, and 
positively exasperating to the enemies of 
sport, if such there be. 

Evidently, then, we may take for granted 
a fairly widely diffused belief in the pleasure 
and profit of those games, sports, and exer- 
cises known as athletics. But, as we narrow 
the field of consideration to athletics in insti- 
tutions, colleges for men and women, we 
enter upon more debatable land. One feels 
instantly, with the mention of the phrase, 
‘organized sports in colleges,’ a chilling of 
the atmosphere, a drop in universal appro- 
bation. Narrow it still more to women’s col- 
leges and approbation is still more grudging. 
For the preparatory schools, however, both 
public and private, for girls and for boys, the 
problem is easier, since more easily con- 
trolled by authorities; but more delicate and 
demanding more care, because applied to 
children as yet undeveloped in body and 
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mind. The question for these schools, I take. 
it, is not whether there should be athletics, 
but in what way they should be controlled 
and to what extent. Public schools, I am 
sure, have their own difficulties. Private 
schools for boys seem, to me, to be in the 
enviable position of having solved most of 
their athletic problems with celerity and 
wisdom. 

Private schools for girls, on the other 
hand, have to contend with a great deal of 
inexperience and apathy on the subject of 
athletics and also with the fixed belief on the 
part of many persons that athletics are good 
for boys, but not for girls, that exercise is 
admittedly desirable, but that athletics are 
not exercise but strain. There are many de- 
batable theories and programmes, interest- 
ing and progressive, being tried by the 
smaller schools to-day. The questions that 
most concern us, however, are these: 

If there should be athletics in girls’ schools, 
to what extent? Should games be compul- 
sory or voluntary? Should they be non- 
competitive or competitive? If competitive, 
should competitions be limited within the 
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school or permitted to extend to outside 
schools? If athletics are encouraged, what 
is their influence? These are some of the 
questions that any one who is interested in 
the growth and development of girls must 
seriously consider. 

I want to let my athletic cat out of the 
bag at once, if it is not already far afield, and 
say that I am a strong and staunch believer 
in outdoor athletics for girls. I joined a 
basket-ball team in eighteen ninety-eight, 
long before athletics for girls was anything 
but a reprehensible idiosyncrasy. The twig 
was then well bent and the tree is now 
strongly inclined; but what, in the gay nine- 
ties, was only an instinct for pleasure, has 
become, in the nineteen twenties, a reasoned 
belief and creed. I think there should be 
outdoor athletics in girls’ schools, wisely 
limited to individual needs; that they should 
be, in large measure, compulsory and also 
competitive. I believe their influence to be 
good. I believe in outdoor athletics, because 
they increase physical well-being and vigor, 
actually create strength and energy where 
there are none, and, besides strengthening 
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the character, send ‘a blaze through the 
blood,’ give an intense joy. Life is so ar- 
ranged that many things regulate the morals 
and discipline the emotions. It is just a 
question of where these salutary experiences 
are to be undergone, whether on the hockey 
fields of the world or, later, in its drawing- 
rooms; but the fine flower of joy cannot be 
picked too early or too often, the joy of vig- 
orous health, successful exercise of one’s 
highest physical powers for some great end, 
outside the sphere of one’s own personal in- 
terests, a Pheidippidean joy, though a team 
is not a nation, nor a school a city. 

What is good for the girls in a school is 
good for the school, and the advantages to a 
school of having its members athletes, or 
athletically trained, are simply incalculable. 
It is of the greatest benefit to have few ab- 
sences in the classroom, and athletes as a 
group seem to have the best attendance 
records and to be but slightly susceptible to 
colds, indigestion, fatigue. True, they have 
a few sprains and more bruises than most 
people, but they have them very objectively 
and with undiminished cheerfulness. No 
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athlete ever seems sorry for herself; a cheer- 
ful objectivity seems to mark her works and 
ways. Then, again, they are used to the 
discipline of the fields of sport; they have a 
sporting attitude toward misdemeanors and 
penalties; they never evade, seldom quibble, 
and take what they get without a murmur. 
In matters of school government, they tend 
to take a generous, sporting view of the fail- 
ings of others, but are always unmitigatedly 
hard on themselves. In lessons, the benefit 
of athletics 1s marked; children who have 
never worked in their lives will work to be 
able to play on teams, and the best athletes 
think it unsporting and ‘letting down’ ath- 
letics to fail in studies, or, at least, not to do 
their best. 

Perhaps I am taking it too much for 
granted, when I speak of athletics in girls’ 
schools, that every one knows the kind of 
thing I mean. By athletics, I do not mean 
mild, or even vigorous, walking, or mere time 
spent outdoors, or any sedentary, vicarious 
athletics, but carefully thought-out pro- 
grammes of games so that each girl has a 
chance to learn and to play the games com- 
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monly played in girls’ schools in the two 
hours or so that they are outdoors daily. 
These games, for the sake of convenience, 
may be grouped according to the season. 
The autumn sports are, in most schools that 
advocate and practice athletics, riding, ten- 
nis, and field hockey; the winter sports, 
ice hockey, skating, skiing, and coasting; 
spring sports, tennis, riding, and _ track, 
which means hurling the javelin, the discus, 
the basket-ball and the baseball, various 
dashes and hurdles, and again various stand- 
ing and running jumps. Setting-ups we have 
always with us. This may seem a limited 
list. Why not water polo, swimming, sailing, 
and so on? Because most schools are not 
in the right place at the right time. Few 
schools are near convenient bodies of water, 
and none in summer, except summer schools, 
whose problems are apart from our discus- 
sion. Soccer, lacrosse, and fencing might 
easily be added to the list. Basket-ball is 
included by many, but is generally an in- 
door game and, as such, seems to me less 
valuable than games played in the open. 
These sports and games are what is meant, 
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I think, by the term ‘athletics in girls’ 
schools.’ 

That the most important effect of these 
sports is to increase physical well-being can 
scarcely be doubted by any one who has 
observed them in operation, though to 
say so is a platitude, a truth that people 
are tired of hearing. I have been observing, 
for some years, a system in one girls’ school, 
which seems to work well. Although all 
girls who are sent to this school have been 
thoroughly examined by their own excellent 
physicians and pronounced well and sound, 
yet, during their first week at school, they 
are again weighed and classified in groups 
A+, A, B+, B, according to physical ex- 
cellence. Those who have slight defects 
are given corrective exercises, those under 
weight are given additional nourishment 
and extra rest periods, and so on. It is 
extremely interesting, through the months 
and years, to see the B class coming into 
the A group, the A group into the A+. 
These are all girls who are in good condi- 
tion to begin with, but who seem, steadily, 
to grow stronger. A perceptible change 
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comes after six weeks of daily exercise in 
the fresh air, and toward the end of the 
first year these girls seem to be established 
in added vigor and energy. This improve- 
ment is seen in appearance, in glow, vigor, 
and vitality, in increased power, speed, 
wind, endurance, on the field of sport, but, 
better yet, in energy given to aspects of 
school life least associated with sports. Best 
of all, as the years go on, the names of these 
sturdy persons seldom appear on the daily 
health charts; the seniors in this school 
seem to have the best health records 
in spite of the fact that the senior year 
is the hardest of all and the mental strain 
greater. 

Gratifying as it is to see the vigorous 
become more vigorous, yet the real satisfac- 
tion and joy is in seeing those in the C, D, 
and E groups gain in weight, stand better 
poised, react more quickly, and do more of 
their own accord. Some one has said to me 
lately: Certainly, strong, healthy girls should 
go in for sports, but not the delicate girls. 
Of course I think just the contrary. It is 
a great pleasure to the strong to become 
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stronger, more vigorous, more skillful, to 
excel more and more; but it is an absolute 
necessity for the so-called delicate girl to 
go in for games. Of course she would not in 
the beginning, probably never, play as long 
a period, or as fast and as strenuously as 
a stronger girl, but the same benefits would 
accrue to her and in the same proportion. 
Vapors, megrims, and malaise would vanish 
from her world. She would gain a far better 
appetite, would improve her circulation, 
have better muscular tone, better color, and, 
with these changes, would become more and 
more full of energy, interest, life. She would 
come to take her place in school because of 
her added vitality. She would also correct 
the self-centered attitude of the child who 
has always been considered a little delicate 
and spared all exertion, and would take 
more interest in outdoors, in other girls of 
her age, and in the normal games and pas- 
times of school life. Girls, like boys, think 
a delicate comrade a ‘good sport’ if she does 
what she can, and, thus, a gentle beginning 
on the field will sometimes win, for a weak 
and less able girl, golden opinions. 
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If the delicate in body become vigorous 
and sturdy through beneficent, life-giving 
athletics, what of those whose mind and char- 
acter need invigorating? If athletics had no 
other excuse for being than their influence 
on these girls, their existence would be 
justified. Consider the kind of girl who has 
never been away from home, who is shy, 
self-depreciative, who thinks no one likes 
her, that she is ‘dumb,’ that she cannot 
do anything. Her salvation will certainly 
come through sports. The very act of being 
on a team, even the ninth, on equal terms 
with ten other girls, gives her a feeling of 
self-respect, and, as she progresses from the 
ninth to the seventh, she feels a justified 
pride in herself which does everything to 
adjust her to her surroundings. As she gets 
confidence in one thing, she will in another. 
In a long experience with girls, I think I 
have never known this cure to fail, provided 
always that she will take the first step, not 
too disastrously. 

When I say that athletics are even more 
desirable for girls than for boys, it is not 
that I think girls inferior in character to 
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boys, but I do think some of them have a 
less sturdy point of view about themselves, 
a point of view that athletic games and 
sports seem to correct. A few girls, in any 
large group, are always of the type who have 
been so taken care of at home, so guarded, 
and so concentrated upon, that they are 
extremely self-centered and apprehensive. 
These girls show, at first, a marked tendency 
to dwell upon, magnify, and even invent 
injuries and ailments. Every strain is a 
sprain; every sprain, a fracture; but, after 
a few weeks of games, somehow or other, 
they seem to find out that the other girls 
have a different attitude toward minor 
hurts, and that they struggle to get out 
of the infirmary, not into it. They see that 
to take a hardship of any kind well is ad- 
mired. They see that to take a sprained 
ankle theatrically is considered unsporting, 
and to bear it with a martyred look, as 
much as to say, ‘See how bravely I bear 
this,’ is even more unsporting. 

Then, too, girls have, sometimes, been 
brought up so that their point of view is 
intensely personal. Team games correct 
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this attitude rather quickly. No one can 
think she is being singled out for criticism 
on fields of sport when she sees that the 
game of the very best players is criticized 
even more frankly. It is then borne in 
upon her that the game is important, not 
the people in the game. She soon sees that 
it is not the thing to argue with the referee, 
to make excuses, to dispute decisions. 

She learns, through games, another very 
valuable lesson; that the intention to do is 
not the deed itself; it may be a worthy and 
fixed intention, but is nothing, unless fol- 
lowed by the deed. When a girl forgets to 
check her name for a practice, it is very 
salutary to find her place taken by some one 
else, who did check. If she is late for prac- 
tice, and, hence, cannot get into the game, 
it is good for her to know that the fact 
that she is not there on time is what matters, 
not her reason for being late. This realiza- 
tion is very valuable in other things in 
school life, in fact, all life. In other words, 
girls learn through sports that it is not 
enough to intend, but that one must ac- 
tually perform. 
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That these benefits should be secured by 
the school for the less vigorous, whether or 
not they elect sports — in other words, that 
team games should be compulsory — seems 
clear. Why deprive children of some great 
good just because they have not experience © 
to know that it is a good? Where games are 
not required, there are always some girls 
who will play them anyway, for sheer love 
of the sport. These girls are no problem 
in any school. But there are others, who 
are naturally inert and clumsy, who have 
grown too fast for their strength to keep 
pace with their length of limb, or who, by 
nature, have poor balance, and these will 
never make any exertion, unless forced to do 
so. And still others are there who have never 
had any chance to play games and who, 
through shyness and timidity, would never 
expose their ignorance and lack of skill to 
their fellows, unless required to play. It would 
seem, therefore, as though it would be more 
advantageous for these under-developed 
children to be required to take some form 
of exercise, some kind of team game, in 
addition to such sports as tennis and riding. 
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I know there is a feeling outside school 
that, if games are insisted upon, the joy of 
voluntary playing is gone; but experience 
shows that, though gymnasium work is 
required, one of the severest penalties that 
can be given is to take a child off her ap- 
paratus squad. Also I have noticed, times 
without number, in another school, that 
the gymnasium is thronged on week-ends 
with pleasure-seekers, practicing vaults and 
swings and jumps — the required work, in 
this case, seeming to have but whetted the 
appetite for more. It is true that some 
children do not like some one particular 
sport; but the answer to that is to give a 
wide choice, according to the time of year, 
and to ask a certain diversity. Let every 
one be jack of all sports and master of one 
—or more, as she can. If there is riding, 
hockey, and tennis during the autumn 
months, the choice is fairly wide and no 
one need give herself exclusively to any one 
sport. During the winter, it is not necessary 
to insist on every one’s skiing; for instance, 
let those who can play ice hockey, or snow- 
shoe through the woods, or simply skate 
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and coast. Or, if the wind is too keen and 
drifting snows too deep, then let them take 
to the gymnasium where is every man’s 
meat and no man’s poison. When games 
bring happiness, and I think they do if the 
child has some choice in the matter, they 
also bring health. Many a pseudo-invalid 
has been led into the paths of health, many 
a loiterer transformed into an energetic 
partaker by the opportunity to play games. 

Just here, I seem to feel closing in upon 
me the question of organized sports. I 
occasionally hear people say that they 
love sports, but not organized sports. There 
seems to be a confusion of thought here, 
as if the organization changed the whole 
quality and soul of the sport. Organization 
is simply a convenience, a means of getting 
more girls into action, of getting out nine 
hockey teams instead of five. The essential 
quality of tennis is not impaired because 
the players take to the courts on time, nor 
the edge taken from riding by the fact that 
tennis, hockey, and baseball are going on 
at the same time. If there is no organiza- 
tion, the same girls play on the same teams 
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day after day, so that the strongest and 
most aggressive get all the opportunities to 
use the fields and get the attention and 
coaching of the athletic director. With 
organization, every one gets a chance, the 
eighth and ninth teams play on the same 
fields and get the same coaching as the first 
teams. Hence the object of athletics is 
secured; that is, to benefit every girl in 
school, not just to turn out a winning team. 

If organized games of some kind are com- 
pulsory, then should they also be competi- 
tive? I am now upon dangerous ground, 
I know. I believe in competition, because I 
believe in doing things as well as they can 
possibly be done, and I think the best rid- 
ing, the best tennis, the best hockey, the 
best of every sport, results from competition. 
If you play for fun alone and not to excel, 
you have the fun, but you do not excel. 
Whereas if you excel, you have not only 
fun, but also the enduring joy of knowing 
that, ranked with your peers, you are good. 

I grant that sport organized for competi- 
tion with other schools presents more diffi- 
culty. If a school is so situated geogra- 
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phically that it can compete with other 
schools, without disarrangement of its sched- 
ule, then competition may be limited only 
by the strength of its players and by the 
extent of its athletic budget. But if a 
school is isolated, so that inter-school compe- 
tition means a half or whole day’s journey, 
then match games are a doubtful blessing 
and should be rare. Some of the evils at- 
tendant upon match games, I admit; ex-. 
citement and noise, fatigue, expense. The 
excitement, however, is pleasurable and of 
short duration, and, if games occur often 
enough to become a part of routine, the 
excitement is greatly lessened. The noise — 
that is, organized yelling —I happen to 
dislike. Expense is a minor consideration; 
each school knows what it can best afford. 
Fatigue is natural, I suppose, but probably 
of short duration, for only the strongest 
girls, in the very best of health, are on teams. 

Whatever these attendant evils may be, 
they are compensated for by positive bene- 
fits. In the first place, the teams get a 
broader point of view toward athletics. 
They see that the rules of etiquette and so 
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on are not the personal idiosyncrasies of 
their coach and captains, but are universally 
accepted. Then, again, it is particularly 
good for the teams to have to adapt them- 
selves to different circumstances and condi- 
tions. It is good for a hockey team suddenly 
to find itself playing on a much smaller or 
larger field than it is used to, and to have 
to change its game accordingly; or to find 
a large oak tree in the middle of an alien 
field and to have to dodge it or wait for 
the ball that has rolled up the trunk, 
contrary to the laws of nature, to come 
down. Better still is it to meet an entirely 
different kind of play, a different method 
of attack and defense. Or, again, to accept, 
with equanimity, entirely different umpir- 
ing, to find a rule that one has been coached 
to observe, ignored, and another one, com- 
paratively unstressed on the home field, 
all-important away from home. Admirable, 
too, when the game is lost or won, to control 
all evidences of rejoicing or chagrin and to 
be good guests or hostesses, as the case may 
be, until the afternoon is over. 

The influence of competition is good, 
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then, always provided there is intelligent 
supervision and control. Unlimited com- 
petition would be harmful. Competition 
undoubtedly brings out character, of one 
kind or another, emphasizes certain innate 
traits. A person who is, at first, apparently 
spoiled by competition, in the end benefits 
by it; because she learns that certain dis- 
agreeable tendencies she shows make her 
disliked. She learns to curb them or to 
suppress them altogether at an early age, 
comparatively speaking; whereas, if she 
waited until after school years, she might 
find the experience far more painful, or 
might not be successful. For instance, 
competition makes what is known as a 
star player think too much of her own im- 
portance; she knows she is the best wing or 
the best half in school, so she is apt to think 
she is just as important in every phase of 
life; she becomes conceited, or her conceit 
is accentuated; she does not codperate, tries 
to take the initiative and command others. 
She never gets the benefits of being defeated, 
because, in defeat, she sees only the mistakes 
of the other members of the team, while, 
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in victory, she takes to herself the whole 
glory. Nothing is better for this type of 
person than to learn to make sacrifices to 
other members of the team and to play 
team work; with the result, nearly always, 
that she first curbs any outward sign of 
being pleased with herself and soon ceases 
to feel that she is any better than any one 
else, a truth it might take her years, outside 
of school, to learn. It is good also for those 
who repudiate all criticism or who take 
criticisms as personal insults. These soon 
learn that it is the play that is 3 being con- 
sidered, not the player. 

There is one influence of anon toe 
that seems to affect all types and is of real 
educational value; that is, learning to grit 
one’s teeth and go ahead whatever odds are 
against one, to play a little harder and better 
than one can, to acquire the power of sum- 
moning up one’s reserves, not of strength, 
but of intelligence and will to meet unfore- 
seen situations and great odds. It seems to 
me that the evils of competition disappear 
altogether under a competent director, but 
that its lasting benefits could not be so 
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easily secured in any other way, and in some 
cases not secured at all. 

I have a certain sympathy for the point 
of view of the opponents of athletics for 
girls. I think I see so clearly what they 
object to. Some are afraid that athletics are 
too hard, that the strain is too great, that 
the players do more than they should and 
wear out their strength. Doubtless they 
might, if they were not prevented. Insist- 
ence on thorough physical examination be- 
fore entrance, careful testing of the heart 
and lungs, advice from competent physicians 
as to any inherent weaknesses, careful and 
unceasing supervision, regular weighing, 
attention to diet — all these precautions 
seem to be sufficient safeguards. Unless one 
stops well this side of strain, there is little 
of the abounding joy of excess vitality that 
is one of the chief assets of games. I cannot 
remember a single case, in my experience, 
of a girl who has overdone in athletics. 
This, it seems to me, is the whole heart of 
the objections to games for girls and, if 
there were little or no supervision of sports, 
the objections would be valid. Left to 
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themselves, girls would undoubtedly overdo; 
but, with a competent athletic director and 
a codperating health department, the whole 
danger disappears. Games become a source 
of health and joy, which is what they should 
be. 

Other persons are secretly convinced that 
sports are unbecoming to girls and that girls 
should always be becoming to themselves, 
as it were. They are afraid players will ap- 
pear like the city ladies at Mr. Thornhill’s 
ball on the vicar’s grass plot, or sound like 
the ladies of Thrace who, once upon a time, 
screamed so balefully. The greatest woman 
ball-player of antiquity, however, is still an 
ideal, perhaps because she laved the family 
garments in the river before she resorted to 
sports. Atalanta’s fleeting image, too, has 
remained undimmed through the ages, pos- 
sibly because she tactfully lost the event 
that made her most famous and bettered a 
good deed by marrying the victor. These 
persons remember pictures, in Sunday il- 
lustrated sheets, of girls and women, of all 
ages and kinds, unbecomingly dressed, com- 
peting or excelling in various sports, but 
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under what must have been very disheveling 
conditions. But it seems hardly worth while 
to be inactive for fear of being untidy; far 
better to learn to attain tidiness in action, 
calm in the storm. Then, too, these pictures 
show, on almost every face, of winner or 
loser, a look of anguish and exhaustion. 
I remember seeing the same look on the 
faces of two thirds of the women athletes 
competing in the Olympic Games in Paris 
some four or five years ago. But athletes in 
girls’ schools are never allowed even to ap- 
proach a state of exhaustion. They are 
trained to be neat and they have a natural 
desire to appear well. Girls in action, on 
various fields of sport, are lovely in propor- 
tion to their health and skill. The cure for 
not being beautiful in movement is to move 
more and more actively and rhythmically. 

One delightful aspect of sports in girls’ 
schools is that they are so ravishing to the 
eye of the beholder. Few things are more 
thrillingly beautiful than twenty-two lively, 
healthy, young things leaping, running, 
dodging, turning in the golden October 
sunshine on level green fields; or to see a 
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long line of riders trotting from the yellow 
woods and cantering easily over the fawn- 
colored meadows. The hurlers of the javelin 
and discus, the speeding runners, are as 
beautiful as the fabled Greeks when they 
attain the perfect line that is the character- 
istic of correct form. ‘There, even an im- 
mortal who chanced to come might gaze and 
marvel and delight his soul.’ * 

This would be my idea of an agreeable 
and beneficial arrangement of exercise, in 
the average school, for girls: First: Every 
child should do setting-up exercises, selected 
to correct individual failings, where there 
are any, and especially adapted to secure 
correct posture and teach balance. Girls 
cannot stand up straight whose muscles are 
too flabby to support them. These exercises 
should use every muscle and joint in the 
whole body, so that there is not one that 
does not feel the stir of life and become 
more supple. Second: Every one should take 
dancing. I do not mean so-called expressive 
dancing or esthetic dancing, but rhythmic 
dancing, in order to overcome clumsiness 
and lack of balance, pleasurably to increase 
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health, vigor, and grace, and to develop a 
feeling for the rhythm and motion in music. 
This should include vigorous folk-dancing, 
which develops good lungs, strength, and 
quick coérdination. Third: Every one 
should go in for at least one outdoor sport. 
Not only individual sport, by which I 
mean riding and tennis, skiing and figure- 
skating, and so on, but team sports, where 
she must subordinate her own playing to the 
good of the whole, and must consider the 
team and not herself; where she feels the 
thrill of a common aim and effort; where 
her intelligence, by understanding and de- 
veloping field strategy, is quickened; and 
where she may feel, as Mr. Francis Brett 
Young says, in another connection, “ the ela- 
tion that takes one out of one’s self on the 
edge of rapid, critical events, when all is 
going to be lost, or won, in the space of a 
few moments.’ 

The more I consider the whole question 
of athletics in girls’ schools, the more firmly 
I believe in them. I foresee the time when 
athletics will be as accepted in girls’ schools 
as they are now in boys’ schools and in 
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colleges, the whole world round. Schools 
are quick to make part of themselves any- 
thing that is of lasting benefit. They have 
only to see more and more clearly the de- 
stined advantages to be gained, the founda- 
tions of health laid and strengthened, the 
character fortified, and a permanent zest 
for and joy in life secured. 

To be a lover of sports in school, a hockey 
player, a rider, a ski-er, a runner, a hurdler, 
is not only to lay the foundations of lifelong 
vigor, stamina, and endurance, but also to 
provide an unceasing interest for later life. 
No one who had ever gone in for the dashes 
or hurdles could forget the thrill at the crack 
of the pistol, no hockey player see without 
joy a beautiful shot from the corner into the 
goal. I foresee the time when the side lines 
of the playing fields of the world will be 
filled with dowagers once athletes, lured to 
the scene of what they have so loved, dream- 
ing, perhaps, of the days when they shot the 
winning goal or did the fifty yards in six 


seconds flat. 


COLLEGE OR NOT 


THE growth of the idea of college education 
for women in America is a striking example 
of the rapidity with which this country ac- 
cepts a new idea and changes an opinion. 
A hundred years ago there were no colleges 
for women. Fifty years ago the strong- 
minded woman who dared to strike out in 
the waters of higher education was eyed a 
little askance by those who were not certain 
that she was quite womanly. Even twenty 
years ago the college woman was considered 
distinctly advanced, and one expected her 
to stride along in her stitched golf skirt at 
the head of suffragette parades. To-day, 
the American girl goes to college as a mat- 
ter of course, her right to higher education 
unquestioned, her social position unaffected. 

That this change in the old order has thus 
far been desirable, no one will question. Wo- 
men have proved that they are capable of 
assimilating advanced education; they have 
shown that one need not be unwomanly 
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and unfeminine in order to be educated. 
College women have, moreover, proved to 
be excellent home-makers. Statistics actu- 
ally indicate that the proportion of divorces 
among college women is relatively very 
much smaller than among those who are not 
college graduates. In local communities it 
is very generally the college women who 
are the leaders — not always in the dances 
at the country club, but in the women’s 
clubs, the day nurseries, the parent-teacher 
associations — all the organizations which 
combine to lift the life of a woman’s social 
group to a worth-while level. In short, the 
college woman graduate of to-day, wherever 
she may be found, will seem to have some- 
where acquired a sane philosophy of daily 
living, a capable executive equipment, and 
a breadth of vision which make her an em- 
inently desirable citizen. 

But this very success of the college edu- 
cation of the past has brought about a 
condition which is already spelling difficulty 
and unhappiness for many an American 
girl. Perhaps it is a difficulty which the 
American trend of thought could not hope 
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to avoid. Standardization and quantity 
production have been two of the great 
factors in America’s growth to prosperity. 
The American father has perfected his 
patterns, standardized production of every- 
thing from automobiles and clothes to homes 
and hotels. The better he standardizes, the 
more high-grade articles he can make his 
presses stamp out in a day, the more dollars 
he has to spend on the education of the 
daughter he so dearly loves. There is little 
wouder that he believes so strongly in these 
two principles of the American creed. More- 
over, is it to be at all wondered at that he 
applies to other phases of his life those 
principles which have brought him such 
success in business? Standardized business 
is successful; standardized education must 
be. Furthermore, his wife, a college woman, 
has been a great success. Therefore, he 
sends his daughters to college in droves, ex- 
pecting them all to profit therefrom. 

There are, however, three things the 
American father forgets. In the first place, 
he does not recall the fact that his wife went 
to college because she chose to do so. She 
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did not drift along through her high-school 
course letting herself be turned toward 
college by enthusiastic teachers merely be- 
cause she did not know what else to do 
with herself. Her going to college was a 
definite choice made by an act of will, 
perhaps even in opposition to other sugges- 
tions. When the mother of the present 
American seventeen-year-old girl went to 
college, she did not arrive there by inertia, 
but by activity. In other words, the college 
girl of twenty years ago was in college 
because she was determined to be there. 
This meant almost universally that she was 
the type of girl who could get the best out of 
a college education. The other kind stayed 
at home. But to-day the fallacious argu- 
ment that what is good for some must be 
good for all, and the fickle turn of fashion, 
are feeding into the hopper of the college 
mill the fit and the unfit alike. 

But even while this point of view is pre- 
vailing in the American home, in the Amer- 
ican school there is growing up a doc- 
trine with which the average parent is only 
vaguely familiar, but which is the second 
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point he must take into consideration in 
planning for his daughter’s education. This 
is called the ‘Doctrine of Individual Differ- 
ences,’ and is based on the theory that hu- 
man beings are no more alike than are 
human finger-prints. Each individual has 
her own special set of potentialities, and her 
education must develop those particular 
powers if she is to function to her full ca- 
pacity in her community. 

At first one may be inclined to consider 
that this is not a new idea, but a little 
analysis will show that America has not 
very long understood this principle in educa- 
tion. Ask an American grandfather to re- 
call the schooling of his day. He had a most 
limited choice for his training — everybody 
in his day studied Latin or Greek and math- 
ematics, and so forth. Then study the cur- 
riculum of a modern high school, and realize 
the multiplicity of choice that secondary ed- 
ucation is now offering to varying personali- 
ties. If the American grandfather sniffs at 
this a little, ask him how many men he knows 
who are misfits in their professions, and who 
say wistfully in their confidential moments, 
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‘Well, I always wanted to be a lawyer or 
doctor, or whatever it may be, and I bet 
I would have been a good one too, but 
things didn’t break right.’ 

Now the Doctrine of Individual Differ- 
ences is working to make ‘things break 
right’ by recognizing that boys and girls are 
born with different potentialities, and help- 
ing them to realize those possibilities. The 
rapid growth of the junior high school in the 
last five years is due very largely to the fact 
that it is a successful device for helping chil- 
dren to find out their own powers and guid- 
ing them toward training in the best direc- 
tion. But it is not enough that the junior 
and the senior high school recognize this fac- 
tor; the home must realize it too. Individu- 
alization in the school and standardization 
in a father’s mind make a divided house, in 
which the American child cannot happily 
grow. 

Linked closely with this there is still a 
third familiar consideration which must 
play a part in all thinking about the educa- 
tion of American girls. Parents must not for- 
get the fact that, although standardization 
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makes success in business, in human person- 
alities it is the individual, differentiating 
element that counts. Even in some material 
productions, this is true. A photograph may 
be an exact standardized likeness of an in- 
dividual, but it has only a fraction of the 
value of a painting, which may not nearly so 
closely reproduce the individual. The miles 
and miles of pressed-iron grill work in Amer- 
ican skyscrapers are weighed as nothing 
beside musty iron sconces wrought lovingly 
by the hand of some ancient Nuremberg 
iron-worker. The portrait and the sconces 
are individual expressions of personality; 
photograph and grill are only standardized. 

If these three considerations are accepted, 
they will lead to one certain inevitable con- 
clusion about college education for girls. 
For many girls the investment of four years 
in college is far and away the most profitable 
use of time. For others, a college education 
is not the best thing because it forces upon 
individuals a type of education for which 
they are not suited. The present tendency 
to crowd girls into college without first study- 
ing their fitness for college life is greatly to 
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be deplored. That fitness, moreover, should 
be not only one of intellect and academic 
training, but also one of temperament and of 
character. To send all girls to college merely 
because it is the fashion to go, or because 
they are safely out of the way during the four 
years intervening between high school and 
marriage, is to perpetuate a system of fitting 
Square pegs into round holes which will 
spell unhappiness if not destruction for 
many a young woman. 

How shall one know whether a daughter 
should be sent to college? To answer that, 
let us consider first the reasons why we are 
educating our children at all. It is not easy 
to sum up this question briefly without 
sounding superficial and trite. Back of it lie 
all the deep problems of human thought, to 
be solved only by hundreds of advancing 
years of experiment and investigation. So 
far we know only that we believe education 
to be our best device for enabling human 
beings to live on higher levels. Because we 
want our children to live better and be 
better than we have done and been, we try 
to perfect our device and educate better. 
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Specifically, we want our daughters to live 
on better health levels, to be interested and 
happy in living, to be a vital part of their 
social group, perhaps in an actual wage- 
earning productive capacity, perhaps con- 
tributing through other means. Last, al- 
though we do not admit it often, in our 
heart of hearts we want them to assert them- 
selves as independent inspiring influences in 
the world. It does not make any difference 
whether this influence is exerted in a home 
or in a business. The character which is 
brought to bear upon the home or business is 
what counts. 

If, for the sake of the status quo, it be 
agreed that health, happiness, citizenship, 
and character are some of the purposes for 
which education exists, examine the college 
as an educative idea, to see whether a girl 
who goes there can derive these benefits from 
her experience. At once we are faced with 
the impossibility of generalizing. Of course 
girls can get all these things at college; 
colleges are built upon them. 

But the question is, Can all girls get these 
things? More than that, Do all the girls 
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whom we are at present herding into college 
profit from their training in proportion to 
the amount of effort put forth by every one 
concerned? The only honest answer is, 
No. There are present in the colleges to-day 
many young people who are not equipped to 
profit from a college life, and who would 
benefit far more from some other type of 
education. Of course all people should have 
all the education, all the formal training that 
they can procure, but it does not follow 
that it must be collegiate in nature. There 
are many other opportunities for education 
rapidly developing in this country to-day, 
from which the non-collegiate type of in- 
dividual would emerge a much happier and 
better-educated person than she possibly 
could from college. 

The first type of girl who will profit more 
from another than the typical college edu- 
cation is the girl possessing marked talent 
along any one sharply indicated artistic line. 
It is a common fallacy to argue that, while 
it is very well to possess these talents, it is 
just as well to postpone the training of them 
until the owner has received ‘a good sound 
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general education.’ We are, moreover, a 
little afraid of the traditional art school or 
music school, and we ‘feel safer’ if our ar- 
tistic children are under the sheltering col- 
legiate influences. But this safety, if it is 
analyzed, proves to be one of the body, and 
is secured at the expense of the creative 
artistic spirit. Any girl who has enough 
talent to justify its being trained to a high 
degree needs to begin that intensive training 
as soon as her sound secondary education is 
completed. This does not mean that girls 
should not study music or art in college. In- 
deed they should, as a cultural, inspirational 
element in their education. There are far 
too few college girls who include these vital 
zesthetic interests in their plans. 

The girl whose whole being is aglow with 
the creative spark cannot, however, give the 
time for those four years of academic train- 
ing, where emphasis falls of necessity on 
other elements than the artistic. From a 
purely practical point of view, she cannot 
afford to do so, because she will find herself 
unable to compete with artists from other 
countries when her artistic education is 
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finally completed. The standard of actual 
technique is so high that its attainment must 
be gained by absorbing intensive training 
begun in the early years of schooling and 
concentrated upon as soon as the essentials 
of common education are secured. If the 
foundations of this technique are laid before 
the early twenties, there is a chance for 
maturing talent to express itself in some 
form of beauty. If the technique has not 
been gained, artistic power dies for want of 
adequate means of expression. 

‘But,’ it will be objected, ‘you cannot 
express anything with your technique unless 
you have something to say. College gives 
you something to express, by opening up new 
experiences in various fields.’ True enough, 
as far as it goes. But it does not follow that 
college is the only source of supply. More- 
over, until we are sufficiently learned to be 
able to manipulate the natural laws and 
make time simultaneous, we shall perforce 
have to plan our lives consecutively and do 
but one thing at once. If a girl uses up her 
post-adolescent and early maturity years in 
college, she will not have them for training 
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in technique. After that there is not time 
left to begin with any hope of very high ac- 
complishment, except in the most unusual 
cases. 

Furthermore, the possession of an artistic 
talent provides in itself a spur to educational 
activity which is very often lacking among a 
large proportion of the present population 
of our American colleges. Many of our girls 
who sit in college classes carry out their 
work because it is assigned, with no very 
clearly defined consciousness of the purpose 
of it all, and no real motive in following that 
particular line of work. When they leave 
college, they have a smattering of many 
things, and know no one thing well. They 
have opened many doors, only to close them 
again, temporarily at least. But the girl 
who takes an artistic training must from its 
very nature come to know one thing well. 
Acquiring the knowledge of that one thing 
involves, moreover, the knowledge of others 
allied with it. An artistic education is a net 
which gathers up a glittering haul of use and 
beauty, far more likely to yield a catch of 
value in achievement than are the unwatched 
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single lines thrown over by those thoughtless 
fishermen on the collegiate vessel. 

To leave the figurative and speak literally, 
take for an illustration of this idea the girl 
who goes seriously into the study of singing, 
and consider her education. First of all she 
is taught that she must be well, for no singer 
can stand the strain of the career before her 
if she is not strong. So the student learns 
to stand properly, to eat temperately, to 
breathe normally, to exercise intelligently — 
in short, to live on a higher health level. 
Then she finds, as her technique progresses, 
that it is not enough to know how to sing 
alone. She must be a linguist if she is to ad- 
vance to any height in her profession. Of 
course, if she is not genuine, she will be con- 
tent to be taught the mouthing of a few 
syllables in an unknown tongue. But if she 
is an artist, she must know her languages, 
and be able to use them. Her collegiate 
sister can read a French book or a German 
book, but the artist can use her languages as 
a living method of communication with an 
inspiration of her fellow beings. 

The technique of her art and her lan- 
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guages are not enough. The artist finds her- 
self absorbed in the literature of her subject. 
She must know whence it emanated, how it 
progressed, what its ideals are, and who has 
helped in their attainment. All these ques- 
tions carry her far afield into the realms of 
history and biography, driven by a force 
within her that makes her learn because she 
yearns to know, and not because it is the 
custom. Lastly, the artist must be trained 
in that perfect codrdination of control which 
is expressed as poise. Could one sing Elsa 
without the ability to bend all one’s powers 
to interpreting her meekness and purity, or 
Brunhilde without knowing how to express 
dynamic feminine force? There is a definite 
kind of education necessary to enable a wo- 
man to sing equally well Brahms’s Lullaby 
and Schubert’s Erl King. 

If, then, a girl who leaves high school takes 
a further education which leaves her poised 
in bearing, informed on general lines, trained 
in several languages, knowing one thing 
thoroughly and able to do it well, is there 
any justification for saying that that girl 
should have gone to college? Added to that 
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is the consideration that that girl would 
probably not have been happy in college, be- 
cause she would not have been getting the 
training suited to her individuality. 

The second class of girl who will profit 
better from some other than a collegiate 
education is a much more general one, and 
much harder to define. For clearness’ sake, 
it may be divided into two general groups:. 
those who should temporarily not go to 
college, and those who should not go to col- 
lege at all. 

In the first group is found the immature 
girl who has been able to complete her aca- 
demic preparation for college, but who is not 
yet socially sufficiently developed to live a 
college life. If she goes immediately into 
college, she is apt to lose her head in the be- 
wilderment of the impersonal bustle. In her 
confusion she reacts to college as she was 
accustomed to at home. College seems to 
her just a bigger school with fewer rules, and 
she plays the schoolgirl tricks and ‘breaks 
rules’ in schoolgirl fashion that to her im- 
maturity seems very daring and thrilling. 
But college is not just a bigger school, and 
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the tricks that were clever at home are 
scoffed at or ignored. The little girl is lonely, 
and she seeks to draw to herself attention 
and comradeship by doing something a little 
larger in degree, a little more daring in 
achievement. She does draw about her 
others of her own immaturity, and then her 
downfall has begun. 

At first she has done fairly well in her 
freshman work, partly because it takes her 
immaturity into consideration, and partly 
because she is a bright girl and can memo- 
rize and parrot a good deal of what she does 
not fully comprehend. But with companions 
around her, and a sense of power in what her 
vernacular calls ‘getting away with it,’ she 
grows indifferent in her work and more dar- 
ing in her indiscretions. 

Then, inevitably, one of three things hap- 
pens. Very rarely, she herself wakes up be- 
fore it is too late. The taste of lawlessness 
becomes repellent before others realize its 
existence. Her maturing social conscious- 
ness helps her'to discover that her paths are 
not paths of peace. Painfully she extricates 
herself from the thorns along her roadside, 
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to walk in straighter byways that lead her 
slowly to happiness. But that does not hap- 
pen often. Frequently she wakes up too 
late, to realize in her junior year that her 
friends are not those whom the community 
respects, that her words are without weight 
among her contemporaries, and her work a 
dulling round of drudgery. She stays in 
college out of pride, and she broods over it, 
but she cannot be proud in it because she has 
not earned the right to be so. 

Quite frequently, also, a long-suffering 
college realizes the shortcomings of the im- 
mature individual before she does herself. At 
first there are kindly, grave discussions in 
which a patient dean sets forth collegiate 
ideals of conduct to a scared, sullen little 
girl who has ears, but who hears not. Then 
follow more indiscretions, more warnings, 
promises to change, unaccompanied by the 
understanding and power to do so. In the 
end, a heartbroken father must be told that 
his daughter’s repeated indiscretions are not 
in keeping with the spirit of the college, and 
that she has forfeited her right to member- 
ship. Bewildered, he takes her away, mur- 
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muring, ‘I don’t understand. She never 
gave us a bit of trouble at home.’ Of course 
she did not. And she is not a bad girl now. 
She simply was not sufficiently developed to 
cope with the problems with which college 
presented her. Had she waited a little while, 
perhaps taking another year at high school, 
she would have been a happy and successful 
college student. 

Another group of those who should seek 
other than the collegiate type of training is 
somewhat allied to this last, except that 
with these college should not be merely 
temporarily postponed, but should be per- 
manently avoided. Into this class fall all 
those who are temperamentally unfitted to 
lead a college life. This is again a vague 
general statement which can only be fully 
understood by an analysis of some of the 
elements of college life to-day. 

First of all, the girl who goes into college 
goes into a community of her contempora- 
ries. All her life she has lived with her 
elders, considered as a minor part of the 
household councils if she is included at all, 
and keeping her own counsel about her own 
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ideals. She has planned intensely what she 
will do when she is free, but she has sub- 
mitted to the life her elders imposed upon 
her. In college, lo, there are few elders! 
Everybody is her own age; everybody has 
been released from the domination of the 
household. Moreover, not only does every 
one have the freedom from elders, but one is 
also free without responsibility for money- 
getting, or home-making, or child-rearing. 
One is just untrammeled to lead one’s own 
life as one may wish, in the companionship of 
these contemporaries. 

Then the college girl finds that her con- 
temporaries are doing with this freedom, this 
priceless gift of elders to their youth, pre- 
cisely what children do to any new toy. 
They are taking it to pieces to see what 
makes it go; they are trying it out in every 
conceivable way — smashing it on rocks, 
running it against telegraph poles, leaving it 
out all night, testing it to try its value. 

Twenty years ago the thing a girl valued 
about her college was the college life. For 
four years her interest glowed over the green 
slope of her campus, and her sentimental 
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soul yearned over the yellow lights in the 
black shadows of buildings at night. If she 
took an all-day tramp over the fields with a 
shirt-waisted group of companions, they all 
paused on a sunny hillside to listen to the far- 
off tones of the college bell. She went to all 
the games and the sings and the plays, and 
was never quite certain whether the re- 
sponses of chapel in a morning service, or the 
black-robed seniors, were more worshipful. 
An invitation to a college dance or for a 
week-end came as a rare event — frequently 
an interruption of doubtful value. She 
meditated whether she could afford to be 
away just then, and miss the Senior Play. 
To-day, the point of view has changed. 
Freedom, so called, is the element to be 
valued. As one college freshman put it, ‘You 
simply have to decide whether you are going 
to be a rah-rah girl and go in for college 
spirit, and all that sort of stuff, or whether 
you are going to go out for a good time and 
be free, and see more of the other things.’ 
The other things involve numberless college 
proms, week-ends, and even coming-out par- 
ties, in which girls assume and carry out 
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the society functions of the débutante. As 
one father of a college girl put it, ‘It seems 
to me college is getting to be a place where 
one rests up between week-ends.’ It would 
have seemed unkind to tell him that that 
remark helped to classify his daughter in 
the group for whom the value of college was 
doubtful. 

The experimentation with freedom mani- 
fests itself in other ways also than in mere 
social engagements. There is freedom from 
restricted household routine, so that a girl 
need not report at any one special place at 
any regular time to eat her three homely 
meals a day. If the spirit moves she may 
repudiate her roast lamb and mashed potato 
to revel later on in a hot dog and an ice- 
cream cone. This is all very well for an occa- 
sional diversion; if it happens too frequently 
there is often a price to pay. In the new 
game of freedom, furthermore, the conven- 
tional cycle of sleep and waking need not be 
followed. One may study till late hours — 
or early ones — and snatch a restless nap 
in the morning before one rushes forth to 
classes and social engagements. Religious 
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freedom must be championed and compul- 
sory chapel violently opposed, not because 
it is religious, but because it is compulsory. 
Social customs, whether they involve morals 
or good taste, must not obey any save a self- 
imposed taboo — and smoking and extremes 
of flirtation are left to the freedom of choice 
of the individual. 

Of course this does not mean that all 
college girls misunderstand and misuse free- 
dom. It does mean, however, that the col- 
leges are daring to allow youth to have and 
experiment with more freedom than it would 
have occurred to girls to demand twenty- 
five years ago. This is probably a wise 
thing, from one point of view, as it does re- 
sult in a survival of the fittest. Those who 
survive the experimental early years emerge 
with a knowledge of the meaning and the 
use of freedom which makes them wise citi- 
zens of a Commonwealth. But the tragedy 
of it lies in those who do not survive, who 
leave college in a year or even two years, 
broken in body and disturbed in soul by 
their experiment with a force too powerful 
for them to handle. 
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That the women’s colleges themselves see 
the situation clearly is evident from the dis- 
cussions in college magazines, and in certain 
new collegiate regulations. One of the larg- 
est of the women’s colleges, for instance, has 
recently made some very marked changes, 
greatly restricting the so-called liberty of the 
undergraduates. But the college should not 
have to alter its policies for the minority of 
girls who cannot understand them. It is for 
the home and the school combined to study 
the individual girl and not to send her away 
to the freedom of college life unless she is 
temperamentally fitted for it. 

But what qualities make a girl tempera- 
mentally fit to undergo the collegiate ex- 
perience? First of all there comes to mind 
the maturity of development already dis- 
cussed. She must have a consciousness of 
the real purpose of college, that she may be 
able to approach it with an ideal of achieve- 
ment before her. Second, she needs a sense 
of proportion, that she may not overem- 
phasize those values which are ephemeral 
and utterly overlook those which are per- 
manent. Thirdly, she must have enough 
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knowledge of the fundamental truths of life 
and of religion so that new points of view 
and new methods of approach will not set 
her utterly adrift. She must be able to 
approach college with the idea that truth is 
only partially revealed to human experience, 
and that all thinkers and dreamers are grop- 
ing together to find the light of verity. If 
she can do this, the earnest young professor 
who sets his findings before her, sometimes 
with more vigor than discretion, will find her 
listening to, weighing, evaluating his ideas, 
not set loose from her moorings of habit by 
them. 

Last and above all, the girl who will go to 
college must have stability of nature. Stabil- 
ity is really all-inclusive, and covers all the 
details mentioned above. But more than 
those alone, it covers a steadiness in all her 
life at college. It teaches her when she may 
wisely sleep and eat and wake. It shows her 
how much of the life within the college walls 
she should make her own, and how much she 
should go into the life of the world outside. 
Lastly, it covers her relations to her con- 
temporaries. It helps her keep her friend- 
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ships free and open, never morbid and ab- 
sorbing. It makes her able to love her 
friends for what they are, and not emotion- 
ally idealize them into what they can never 
be. It enables her to remember that after all 
the main purpose of college is academic, and 
that she will not achieve her main purpose 
unless her class work takes first rank in her 
mind. Thus the answer to the question as to 
what quality makes a girl temperamentally 
suited for college life is really found in one 
word: stability. 

But there is another quality necessary for 
success in college life; a quality which is not 
one of temperament, but which affects the 
suitability of many girls. There will not bea 
great many really artistically gifted among 
a secondary school generation. The numbers 
of those completely unfitted by tempera- 
ment for college life will be few. But there 
are many more who will not possess, to a 
degree warranting their going to college, the 
element without which happiness and suc- 
cess in college are impossible. That quality 
is best named by a term recently applied to 
it: ‘Scholastic aptitude.’ 
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Scholastic aptitude means intellectual 
power. Of course every normal human being 
possesses some of this power, but we do not 
always realize that our daughters possess it 
in varying degrees. They may, moreover, 
have closely allied types of aptitudes which 
make them eminently delightful and desir- 
able citizens, and yet not possess the type 
which will make them happy or successful in 
college. One writer classifies aptitudes into 
three groups. He says one may possess social 
intelligence, and be especially successful in 
human relations. Or one’s powers may lie 
along the executive, business lines, and one 
may possess mechanical intelligence. Or one 
may emphasize the third phase and possess 
a high degree of intellectual intelligence 
which is more narrowly sei as scholastic 
aptitude. 

Now every one possesses all three of these 
intelligences to some extent. The problem 
lies in the fact that they are combined in 
different degrees in different individuals. 
Because colleges have seemed to be success- 
ful in developing well-rounded individuals 
in the past, eager parents are crowding their 
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daughters into the institutions so successful 
with their wives. But they forget the ele- 
ment which is the whole crux of the college 
situation. Colleges are built primarily for 
advanced academic training; they are intel- 
lectual institutions. For pleasant success in 
them, a high degree of intellectual intelli- 
gence or scholastic aptitude is absolutely 
necessary. The present fashion of planning 
to send a girl into college, without first 
ascertaining whether or not she has sufficient 
scholastic aptitude to make her work stimu- 
lating without being exhausting, is defeat- 
ing one of the purposes for which daughters 
are being educated — the purpose of making 
them happy women. 

The question will immediately arise: ‘How 
can I tell whether or not my daughter has 
this aptitude? She has never done very well 
in school, because she doesn’t like to study. 
But when she gets to college, | am sure she 
will steady down. And she’s a very bright 
girl.’ There are two answers to this ques- 
tion, both of which give opportunity for the 
greatly to be desired codperation between 
the American home and the American 
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school. A great many parents are apt to 
feel that, because their daughters are their 
daughters, they know more about them than 
any one else possibly can. As a matter of 
fact this is not always true. Parents clothe 
and feed their daughters’ bodies, train their 
manners and their morals, and love their 
personalities. They may not begin to know 
their daughters’ minds nearly as well as do 
the teachers who work with them every day. 
Moreover, teachers work with a hundred dif- 
ferent minds of approximately the same age, 
in each year. A parent sees only one of that 
age. Naturally the teacher may come to 
have a better basis for judgment of the 
scholastic aptitude of a child than any non- 
academic parent could possibly have. The 
teacher sees the child in relation to his con- 
temporaries. He knows the relative amount 
of scholastic aptitude that the child must 
possess to compete on equal terms with his 
friends. 

But what the parent says may be per- 
fectly true. A child may possess the neces- 
sary amount of scholastic aptitude and yet 
not do very well in her secondary-school 
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work. She may be ill, or unhappy, or in a 
crisis at home, or unadjusted to her teachers. 
How is one to ascertain that one of these 
causes is not the real one for her high-school 
failure? Surely it will not be fair to exclude 
her from college just because her teachers 
say she is not doing well. 

Here education is again developing an 
instrument to act as a sort of divining-rod, 
to ascertain this very thing, to discover ca- 
pacity and potentiality and not academic 
achievement alone. Because of the false im- 
pressions about this instrument dissemi- 
nated by the half information of popular 
writers, one approaches a discussion some- 
what gingerly. It is not, however, a sys- 
tem of clairvoyance, nor quackery. It is 
a mathematical science of measurement, 
worked out by experiments on thousands of 
normal school children, and tested by appli- 
cations to thousands more. It is the men- 
tal measure, or the Intelligence Test, so re- 
cently standardized and made usable that 
it is perhaps only just emerging from the 
shade of charlatanry. 

Briefly, what an intelligence test tries to 
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do is to discover the amount of intellectual 
potentiality that a child possesses. It does 
this by comparing the kind of thinking a 
child of a given age is able to do with the 
kind of thinking done on the same subject 
by the average child of the same age. For 
subject-matter, series of tests are chosen and 
given to many children. Their answers are 
weighed and evaluated and the tests re- 
scaled and retested on other groups of chil- 
dren. This process is repeated until a satis- 
factory group is settled upon and standard- 
ized by constant comparison with other 
similar tests. The years since the war have 
brought forth many such tests, which do 
vary in reliability, but which are being rap- 
idly improved and standardized. Certain of 
these tests have been so carefully worked out 
that they can now be very widely used as 
rather certain measures of a child’s intel- 
lectual potentiality: that is, they can pretty 
accurately predict whether she can compete 
mentally with her contemporaries, on equal 
terms, at an advantage, or under a handi- 
cap. It should be said, by the way, that 
this accuracy of prediction applies at present 
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only to tests given in the intellectual field. 
Tests of temperament and character are 
being rapidly developed, but are not entirely 
reliable. 

It is in connection with the standardized 
intelligence test that the mysterious I.Q. has 
made its appearance. As it has an important 
bearing on the question of college, it may 
not be out of place to go somewhat into 
detail about it. I.Q. stands for the term 
‘Intelligence Quotient,’ and simply indi- 
cates the relationship between what is called 
a child’s mental age and his chronological 
age. To obtain his mental age, a child is 
given certain of the standardized mental 
tests and his score is stated in months. The 
ratio is then taken between the months 
made in his score and the months of his 
actual age. If the ratio is exactly even, the 
child is said to have an I.Q. of 100, and to 
be a thoroughly normal child. 

Furthermore, the ten points above and 
below 100 are considered to be within the 
range of normality. A child who has an 
I.Q. below 90 is considered to have an 
equipment of the kind of intelligence called 
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intellectual which is below par. The child 
above an I.Q. of 110 grows into the class of 
superior intellectual intelligences. 

Now the application of all this lies in the 
many, many tests given to college students. 
These tests almost universally show three 
facts. The first of these is that it is per- 
fectly possible for a girl not to do well in 
high school, but to be successful in college, 
if she possesses a sufficiently high I.Q. The 
second fact is that, for comfortable success 
in college work, a girl should possess an 
equipment of intellectual intelligence suff- 
cient to give her an I.Q. of 110, or over. 
This does not mean that no girl with an 
I.Q. of less than I10 can go to college. It 
merely means that she must supplement 
that equipment with other qualities which 
will be discussed below. The third fact 
which these findings bring out is not an 
isolated statement, but an imposing array 
of conclusions supported by evidence taken 
from most of the leading colleges of the 
country. Briefly summarized, this evidence 
shows that the college failures come quite 
universally among the low I.Q.’s, among 
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those not really equipped by nature to meet 
the demands of academic college life. Since 
these two go so closely hand in hand, we 
seem to have strong evidence that the 
mental test and the I.Q. are not tricks of a 
necromancer, but valid instruments for guid- 
ance in settling the question of whether or 
not to go to college. 

There is, however, one qualification to be 
made. It has been said that for probable 
pleasurable success in college, a child should 
possess an I.Q. of at least 110. But suppose 
a child with an I.Q. of 100 has for her heart’s 
desire the hope of college. Will the cold I.Q. 
exclude her? Never! One writer has stated 
an informal equation which may shed light 
on the situation. Capacity plus Industry 
equals Performance. In other words, a girl 
with a somewhat limited intellectual equip- 
ment may so supplement those powers by 
will and conscientious application that her 
actual college achievement is even better 
than that of her abler but less industrious 
companions. But if such a girl goes into 
college, she must be willing to pay the price 
exacted of her in labor. She must know that 
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if she is to succeed she cannot neglect or 
slip over her work, but that she must work 
steadily, day by day. Those who send her 
into college should understand that the 
farther below the standard her I.Q. falls, the 
more difficult will be her work. 

She has a right, too, to know that both 
the college and the community value such 
as she. Mere intellectual intelligence may be 
a blessing or a curse according to its use. 
The brilliant rascal who uses his cleverness 
to rob a bank or cheat a community is a drag 
upon his fellow men. The conscientious 
citizen using his ordinary mental powers 
with industry and good will is a blessing in 
any group. Intellectual intelligence is only 
one factor in success in life. —Temperament 
and character are a good two thirds of the 
trio. Therefore, if a girl is found to possess 
sufficient intellectual ability to make her 
success in college possible even if it is not 
probable, and if her desire is such that she 
is willing to invest a supplementary amount 
of effort sufficient to ensure success, she 
should by all means be permitted to make a 
trial of the experience of college life. But 
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the girl with the low I.Q. who has not the 
desire should be allowed to seek some other 
form of education. To force her into college 
is to court academic failure for her — and 
worse than that perhaps a failure in health 
and attitude toward life that can never be 
repaired. 

That the colleges recognize the situation 
and are trying to meet it is proved by the 
very recent developments in the methods for 
admission. For some years past the leading 
Eastern colleges for women have admitted 
candidates only by examination. That isa 
means of testing actual secondary factual 
information. But it is not a means of ascer- 
taining whether or not a candidate has 
sufficient intellectual equipment to enable 
her to carry on successfully in college work. 
To test this power, the same thing which is 
expressed by the I.Q., the College Entrance 
Examination Board in June, 1926, gave a 
general test called a ‘scholastic aptitude 
test.’ While this test is only in the nature of 
an experiment, and while it will probably 
not be too vital a factor in determining ad- 
mission to or exclusion from college for the 
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next few years, it is undoubtedly only the 
first of a series of similar steps toward arriv- 
ing at a candidate’s fitness to do college 
work. 

In order to discover, furthermore, whether 
or not a candidate can supplement. intel- 
lectual weakness by other qualities, the col- 
leges are sending out to the schools detailed 
questionnaires about the students who are 
seeking admission. One such questionnaire, 
sent out by a large university in June of 
1926, contained between thirty and forty 
questions referring to the temperament and 
character and home training of the candi- 
date, in addition to the inquiries about his 
school work. It is to be observed that these 
questionnaires go to the school and not to 
the home. It is temperament and character 
outside the home circle that concern the 
college. 

Although this point has not yet been 
reached, one can imagine the colleges in the 
future reasoning somewhat as follows: ‘This 
candidate has passed all her examinations, 
which shows she has covered the required 
amount of preparatory work at the stand- 
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ard we exact. Her scholastic aptitude test 
is not very high, but her school says that she 
is faithful, ambitious, and industrious. We 
will accept her.’ Or, for another candidate: 
‘She has passed all her examinations, but 
her scholastic aptitude test is low. Her school 
says that she is not interested in academic 
matters, and that she lacks in power of self- 
direction. We cannot accept her because she 
is a poor college risk.’ 

So far this chapter has concerned itself 
with those girls for whom a college training 
is not the best type of education. What of 
the girls who have no one special talent, but 
who are clear-eyed and sane-minded, who 
carry their school work easily and well, 
giving unmistakable evidence of power to 
assimilate a college education? What of 
these girls? The others are in the minority; 
these make up the great majority of our 
young population. Isacollege training the 
best education for them? With only one 
minor limitation, the answer is an emphatic 
ves, : 

That limitation is the limitation of desire. 
One of the weaknesses of our older genera- 
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tion is our human tendency to seek to realize 
in our children the unfulfilled dreams of our 
own youth. We forget that our children are 
individuals too, and that their dreams may 
not be ours. What we must do is to help 
them to live their own lives, and not to im- 
pose the desires of our souls upon tempera- 
ments which they cannot fit. Over and over 
again we hear parents say eagerly, ‘I always 
wanted to go to college, and I couldn’t, so 
I am determined that Mary shall go.’ But 
Mary on her own part may be yearning just 
as wistfully for some other form of edu- 
cation, and suppressing it sternly, because 
‘father and mother want me to go to college.’ 

Of course one must draw a firm distinc- 
tion between real desire to do something 
else and the whim or the passing phase of in- 
difference to college life. There is probably 
not one single student in college in Amer- 
ica to-day, who did not at some time or 
other decide to give up her college prepara- 
tion and do something else. Perhaps she 
had flunked her algebra, or was sick of 
studying, or hated to get up in the morning, 
or was deeply and eternally in love with 
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something aged sixteen with shiny hair and 
a shiny automobile. But these, too, did 
pass and she went back to a purposeful at- 
tainment which carried her into a successful 
and happy college life. The whim against 
college, even the indifference to college, may 
be ignored — but never the really burning 
desire to take some other form of education. 

With this one limitation of desire, there 
seems little question but that a college train- 
ing is the best type of education for those 
American girls who can assimilate it. Some- 
times a trip to Europe is suggested as a 
happy alternative. That the experience will 
be a happy one there is no question, but the 
argument will arise over the relative amount 
of profit in the two experiences. If we are 
really honest with ourselves, we will admit 
that the actual mind and soul development 
of the typical high-school graduate’s trip to 
Europe is very, very small indeed. Her mind 
is thrilled by shipboard experience, by eat- 
ing and dancing and shopping, and by the 
adorable place on the Rue Royale where she 
had tea. She can give you a list of the places 
she went and tell you how simply wonder- 
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ful Saint Peter’s was. But the truth is, she 
does not know how to profit from the trip. 
She has not at her command the equipment 
with which to appreciate. All she can do is 
to stare at the picture of human history 
through the plate-glass window of inex- 
perience. She cannot touch it, or feel it, or 
understand it. She tries to, conscientiously. 
She walks miles through the Louvre, and 
she ejaculates over Mona Lisa, and says, 
‘Hasn’t she the queerest smile?’ because she 
has heard somewhere that Mona Lisa is a 
wonderful picture, and wasn’t it stolen or 
something? But she does not know why she 
is wonderful, nor has she any knowledge 
with which to understand the mystery of 
Leonardo. 

But let the same girl go to college, even 
for a year or two. Her mind is just begin- 
ning to get to the point where it is no longer 
obsessed with individual things; she is just 
beginning to be able to see them in relation 
to each other, and to realize that there are 
no isolated events or experiences — that 
everything is causal and relative. The 
mature approach to college subjects helps 
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her to fit together, as she increases it, her 
store of information. History reveals the 
orderly upward progress of human events; 
science sends her out to marvel at the stars; 
literature makes her yearn to look with 
poets into the unplumbed depths of the 
growing soul. Then when she goes to Europe 
she can understand the real significance for 
humanity of the Place de la Guillotine or 
the wall statues of Geneva. Shelley’s silent 
heart of hearts stirs her as she stands be- 
fore it under a hot blue sky. She is humbled 
and reverent before the mystic depth of 
meaning of high mass in Saint Peter’s, hid- 
den by the form and the pageantry though 
it may be. 

Besides this consideration is the fact that 
college requires mental effort; Europe may 
be a purely physical experience. The very 
act of staying in college renders one sus- 
ceptible to change of point of view; makes 
one as it were chemically sensitive to edu- 
cation. But one may slide through Europe 
untouched, returning with not one iota of 
residue of permanent value. Europe, more- 
over, can be approached at any time of life. 
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College must be experienced in the growing 
years, when friends and points of view are 
_ still being welded. A trip to Europe after a 
college course is an inspiring experience. As 
an educational device it cannot in any way 
be considered a substitute. 

But what can our daughters get from a 
college education? Why is it the best pos- 
sible educative device for so many of these 
older girls? —Turn back to the first pages of 
this chapter and look again at the reasons 
we advanced for educating girls at all. We 
want them to be well, to be happy, to be a 
vital, contributing part of their social group. 
Will college help them to be these things? 

We do not need to spend very much time 
answering the question of health in the 
affirmative if we grant now that we are dis- 
cussing only those girls who really belong 
in college. We know that the college teaches 
them the theory of health; we know it re- 
quires exercise and provides means for get- 
ting it; we know it expects regular hours 
for sleep. Moreover, the atmosphere of col- 
lege is one of health. It is the thing to do 
to be well, and the neurotic coddler of her- 
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self soon finds that if she will have friends 
she must learn to exercise with the best of 
them. Walk about the college campus and 
study the clear-eyed, free-striding young 
women. They do not dress, nor walk, nor 
do their hair as did college women twenty- 
five years ago, but from the point of view 
of health must we not confess that they are 
fully as successful as the graduates of nine- 
teen hundred? 

But, after all, health is not the most vital 
consideration. We can make our daughters 
healthy anywhere. But does a college edu- 
cation bring the other possibilities of happi- 
ness? 

Immediately comes the question as to 
what makes happiness in life. We do not 
mean the temporary physical happiness of 
puppies at play, or children swimming in 
sparkling water. The happiness that counts 
is what parents are seeking — the deep, 
abiding happiness that passing experience 
can obscure only temporarily, and never 
eclipse. We cannot take time to enumerate 
here all the often listed possibilities wherein 
it may lie hidden. Is it beauty? The answer 
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comes from the bitterness of the face of the 
woman who has had only physical beauty 
and sees it fading. Is it money? Back 
comes the old, old answer, ‘A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of things.’ 
A woman’s abiding happiness is twofold. 
It lies in the possession of a conscious pur- 
pose in life worthy of the civilization into 
which she was born, and a knowledge of the 
resources which may help her to attain that 
purpose. 

Now it may not make very much differ- 
ence whether this purpose expresses itself in 
a home and children, or whether it is found 
in business activity. The important thing is 
that it shall be reverent and shall be worthy. 
The very process of college education is a 
process of eliminating from a young mind 
purposes not worthy or not permanent 
enough to be of value in contributing to 
human happiness. The college atmosphere 
is an atmosphere of purpose; on the campus 
‘things’ are not in the saddle, and cannot 
‘ride mankind.’ The college girl spends her 
classroom days studying the accomplish- 
ments of purpose. She sees the scientist in 
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his laboratory, painstakingly working out 
the theories that bring comfort and power to 
unthinking humans. The botanist in his 
greenhouse shows her how through know- 
ledge she can bring beauty into the world. 
The sociologist and economist show her the 
purpose of putting human life on higher 
levels; the poet and the musician reveal the 
purpose of uplifting human thought. In 
other words, before the college girl must as- 
sume the responsibilities of life, she has had 
revealed to her the purposes of life. She 
understands that life is not empty but full, 
not limited but limitless — and that she has 
only to choose that purpose which her own 
individuality will enable her best to fulfill. 

She has opportunity, moreover, to try out 
her purpose among her contemporaries, to 
discuss it with them, to see how that same 
purpose appears manifested in some one 
else. A college girl is never alone in her life. 
She is part of a great army, all moving out 
upon the world, all motivated by purpose. 
Some of the companies of that army she will 
know intimately. She has drilled with them 
every day; she knows the tiny individual 
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bits of purpose that make up the mosaic of 
the whole. She understands what ‘purposes 
unsure’ have been discarded to make room 
for more worth-while ideals. Even with 
those companies with whom she is not 
personally intimate, she has a sense of com- 
radeship. The experience of college has been 
an integrating one for her and for all the 
army. College has shown them all that life 
has purpose — it has revealed to them the 
various ways in which purpose expresses 
itself, and it has helped them to take toward 
life an attitude of purpose worthy of their 
level of human development. 

Not only does college reveal purpose in 
life; it also puts at a girl’s command the 
resources that make her purposes attain- 
able. A college woman need never be bored 
or discontented. She has not to sit rock- 
ing on a hotel piazza criticizing the younger 
generation. She knows something better to 
do. If she is a home-maker, her maternity 
is something more than physical. If sheisa 
business woman she brings to her desk all the 
cheerful background and the widening re- 
sources of her experience. Wherever she is, 
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she need never face that murderer of happi- 
ness, boredom. Even when sorrow comes 
her way, it does not leave her broken and 
helpless. One door of happiness may have 
closed upon her, but college has shown to 
her the doors of other resources, which she 
can open at will. 

Ask the business man whether he would 
rather have in his office a secretary who was 
a college woman or one who was not. He 
will tell you that the college woman ‘seems 
to know how to go at things, and takes her 
job seriously.’ In other words, the college 
woman has resources and has purpose in 
being a secretary. It would not make very 
much difference in what profession this 
question was asked, the reply would be very 
much the same. 

These are, then, the great contributions 
of a college education for girls — purpose, 
resource, and comradeship. One sometimes 
hears vague suggestions about the value of 
what is called ‘college life.’ But one can- 
not accept this glittering generality without 
analyzing it into its parts. When this is 
done, and the worthless elements are de- 
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stroyed, the residue of college life will be 
found to consist of these three things. They 
are vital elements in the happiness of any 
woman, and they can nowhere be as satis- 
factorily made a part of her life as through 
the medium of a college education. 

In obtaining happiness through purpose 
and resource, the college woman attains also 
the third aim of education. It is not neces- 
sary to go into detail about this, as it has al- 
ready been mentioned in this chapter, and 
most certainly proved in experience. The 
college woman, wherever she is found, is a 
vital part of her social group. Her group 
experience in college, her knowledge of or- 
ganization and management, her wholeness 
of vision, her ability to live with people, the 
resources at her command, all enable her to 
be a leader in the purposeful activities of her 
community. 

It becomes evident, then, that the question 
of ‘College or Not’ is not one to be lightly 
settled. We must first admit to ourselves 
that our daughters are individuals, and that 
they must have the type of education best 
calculated to develop their own personalities. 
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If they are specially gifted in any one line, or 
unstable in temperament, or if they do not 
possess a high type of scholastic aptitude, 
college is not the best form of training for 
them. A discussion as to what education 
these groups should have tempts one to 
wander in other fields, but is outside the 
scope of this chapter. Furthermore, if our 
daughters have no desire for college and are 
possessed by a dream of some other type of 
training, they have every right to turn to 
that source of education. But for the ma- 
jority of our daughters the college training 
is by all odds the best system America has 
yet evolved for attaining the true aims of 
education. 


DoroMli, Viialdo 


THE FUTURE TREND OF THE 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 


In a delightful pamphlet entitled ‘The 
Private School in a Democracy,’ printed 
over thirty years ago, Mr. Arthur Gilman, 
who founded the Cambridge School for 
Girls, and who more perhaps than any other 
one person, brought about the founding of 
Radcliffe College, wrote that the one excuse 
for a private school in a democracy was that 
it should be a laboratory. This argument 
is the chief reason to-day for the existence 
of the private school in this great experi- 
ment in human living — the United States. 
Statistics show that about ninety per cent of 
all our young people study no further than 
through the graded school, that only about 
ten per cent pass through the high school, 
that only one per cent pass through college. 
With these facts in mind, what is the place 
of the private school in our country and 
what is to be its future trend? 

In the fall of 1925 appeared ‘The Educa- 
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tion of the Modern Boy,’ written by the 
Head Masters of six of our distinguished 
schools for boys, all of them private schools, 
and all of them boarding schools. At once 
our attention was arrested by the fact that 
all of these schools are college preparatory 
schools, and therefore engaged in the serious 
business of thorough work. The boys in 
these schools and other schools like them are 
expected to do hard work, to be well dis- 
ciplined in character and manners, to be 
strong physically, to be ready at eighteen to 
stand alone either in the world or in college. 
And for practically every one of them the 
training leads to college. There is not the 
slightest question in the minds of their 
parents about the results they expect or the 
means by which these results are to be ob- 
tained. The boys are to be trained into 
manly fellows, and the pathway is not to be 
made easy. Throughout the six chapters of 
this book, there is a swing to the language, 
an unfaltering note in every word, an atmo- 
sphere of vigorous attention. 

In the chapter in this book on ‘The Future 
Trend of the Private School,’ relating as it 
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does to the future of girls’ education, the 
answer does not come in sharp outline. For 
there are two kinds of private schools for girls 
in this country — the schools from which the 
majority of girls go to college, and the schools 
from which the majority of girls do not go to 
college. We still use the phrase, ‘finishing 
schools,’ for girls’ schools — it has never been 
used, so far as I know, for boys’ schools. » 

In his admirable chapter on ‘The Future 
Trend of the Private School’ in ‘The Educa- 
tion of the Modern Boy,’ Mr. Thayer has 
just one theme which he states and restates 
from every possible angle, ‘To make use of 
its freedom is the manifest duty of the pri- 
vate school.’ The freedom to which he refers 
is the same thing to which Mr. Gilman refers 
— that the excuse of a private school in a 
democracy is that it shall be a laboratory. A 
laboratory is a place for the demonstration 
of old experiments, and the trying of new. 
It is a place of freedom. 

The future trend of the private school for 
both boys and girls must be the same — 
their manifest duty must be to make use of 
their freedom. 
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There appears to be a growing conviction 
among our thoughtful parents that girls, as 
well as boys, should have the benefits of a 
higher education. A proof of this is that 
the women’s colleges are overcrowded, larger 
numbers of candidates are turned away each 
year, and the state universities grow larger 
and larger, because of the very heavy de- 
mands made on them. The trend appears to 
be going in the direction of the higher edu- 
cation, even though there is still a group of 
parents and daughters that is interested only 
in the so-called ‘finishing’ education. 

If we examine the typical courses of study 
of girls not going to college, and girls going to 
college, we find that emphasis, as a rule, is 
placed in the first instance upon the informa- 
tional subjects — subjects like Latin, mathe- 
matics, and the physical sciences are gener- 
ally either omitted or not followed over a long 
period of years. Subjects like English litera- 
ture, history, modern languages, history of 
art, and the biological sciences are empha- 
sized. Those subjects which call out the 
more strenuous powers of the mind are not 
taken or are dropped early in the course. 
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Whatever may be the real reason for study- 
ing mathematics and Latin, the fact does re- 
main that they are relentless in the demands 
they make upon the mind for accurate know- 
ledge, for codrdination of a kind that is 
not simple or easy. Indeed, many heads of 
schools and many teachers believe that Latin 
is almost the intelligence test of the mind. 
Girls who are preparing for college elect or 
take a very different course from girls not 
going to college. Emphasis is here laid upon 
the English language and literature, an an- 
cient language which is practically always 
Latin, mathematics which includes algebra 
and geometry, a modern language which is 
usually French, a physical science, physics or | 
chemistry, and at least one history and often 
two. This is a much more rounded educa- 
tion than the first type outlined, and, while a 
girl does not have as much history usually 
as if she took the so-called general course, 
she can make up that defect in college. If she 
begins her preparatory work early enough, 
let us say in the seventh grade, she may then 
take a more complete course in history. 
These, then, are the two lines of education 
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which the modern girl has before her when 
she plans her last few years of school work, 
what we call the four years of the high school. 
These are the years between fourteen ‘and 
eighteen. Shall she take a general educa- 
tion and complete her formal education at 
eighteen, or shall she take a more prescribed 
course which will lead her into college? 

It appears from statistics, as well as from 
general observation, that the tendency is 
very strongly toward the college education 
of women. Since fortunately girls may not 
now enter our colleges without examinations, 
the work which they must do is as serious 
and severe as that of boys. It does not ap- 
pear to us to be either too serious or too 
severe. A girl of good ability may with 
application accomplish this work without 
strain. Her home life must be carefully 
planned to this end. Interruptions must 
not be allowed, late hours must be avoided, 
sufficient rest must be obtained, and abun- 
dant sleep. In a boarding school all these 
things are part of the day’s routine. What, 
then, should be the reason for the existence 
of the private school in a democracy? It 
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should be, for girls as for boys, the proper 
use of this freedom of which we speak. 

During the past twenty-five years there 
has been a steady rise in the quality of the 
work done in our secondary schools. More 
and more precise work is demanded and re- 
ceived. More and more work, requiring seri- 
ous coérdination of the mind is done. In 
other words, better training in thinking is be- 
ing done steadily. In the earlier days, when 
the chief studies were Latin and mathematics, 
the demand upon the powers of the mind 
was not so great as it is to-day. Buta course 
of study in a modern high school requires 
many lines of thought to be kept going at 
once. And codrdination is not so simple 
and direct as it used to be. A girl to-day 
studies at least six distinct subjects at vari- 
ous times during her high-school course — 
English, Latin, mathematics, French, his- 
tory, and science. With training in these 
subjects covering four years, and often five, 
and sometimes six, as it should be, for these 
subjects ought to begin in the seventh grade, 
a girl has mastered her tools for her college 
education. 
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There is still a group of thoughtful parents 
who do not wish their daughters to go to 
college — who fear that they will lose femi- 
nine charm if they go. In addition, the very 
fashionable people do not send their daugh- 
ters to college. They go to the so-called 
‘finishing school,’ and usually after a year 
abroad are presented to society and follow a 
social career. But only rich and highly well- 
to-do people can do this. Even among these 
young women, there is great restlessness 
unless they marry early. You will find not 
a small number of them seeking positions, 
often opening shops for the sale of fashion- 
able clothes. Asarule, however, they marry 
young. 

In an article in ‘Harper’s Magazine’ for 
January, 1926, Mr. Bertrand Russell says 
that the mark of a gentleman has always 
been what he knows; of a lady, how little 
she knows. This, however, has been slowly 
changing during the past fifty years. To-day 
a woman does not dare, for instance, to be 
ignorant of certain fundamental scientific 
facts, especially if she has children. The old 
ideal of ‘the gentlewoman,’ lovely as it was in 
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many ways, has slowly given way to a newer 
ideal which includes the desire to train girls 
to think precisely and exactly, as well as to 
understand the art of living. The trend ap- 
pears to be away from the ‘finishing school’ 
to the sterner work of the preparatory 
school. One may still hear Head Mistresses 
say that they are not especially interested in 
girls who are going to college, but there are 
not many who say this and they are usually 
women who have not had the higher train- 
ing themselves. Nearly thirty years ago, in 
an address before the American Association 
of University Women, President Eliot said 
that ‘the one great occupation of women is 
the most intellectual occupation there is in 
the world. It calls, and calls loudly, and of- 
ten calls in vain, for carefully trained mental 
powers, as well as great moral powers.’ This 
occupation to which he refers is, of course, 
the bearing and rearing of children. More 
and more we are coming to realize that it is 
the married women who need the training far 
more than the unmarried women, if there is 
any choice. The bringing-up of children is 
the most important work done in the world, 
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and this work is done almost entirely by 
women. During the earliest years which we 
now regard as the most important years of a 
child’s life, it is done entirely by women. I 
know a Head Mistress who for years has said 
that if she had her Ph.D. from one of the 
universities, she would try the work of the 
first grade. She happens to have taught al- 
ways in the high school. All women who 
have children, and most of them do, need the 
sternest sort of intellectual training for the 
bringing-up of young children. 

The trend of the private schools for girls 
toward preparation for higher education ap- 
pears, therefore, to be in line with broad, 
general thinking in regard to the chief occu- 
pation of women. Of course, this same train- 
ing prepares women for all sorts of other 
work, for the various professions, for business, 
for all the careers in art. Many women will 
not marry, and many women who do marry 
will follow these professions before marriage 
and again during marriage, after their chil- 
dren are brought up, and they return, if they 
have the inclination, to their earlier work. 

If the private school is free, is not the pub- 
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lic school also free? Is there any solution to 
a modern democracy except by way of edu- 
cation? If so, that education with us must 
be almost entirely by way of our great public 
school system. What advantage, then, has 
the private school which the public school 
has note 

The public school has the great advantage 
to-day over the private school in the variety 
and freedom of its curriculum. No private 
school that I know of in this country could 
afford to offer its pupils what a good pub- 
lic high school offers to-day in richness of 
studies. But the private school, on the other 
hand, has a control over the individual 
student as a human being that the public 
school does not possess. It has a control over 
her conduct and her manners that the public 
school has not. If a girl in a private school is 
and continues to be a demoralizing influence 
because of many little disloyalties — I am 
not here referring to flagrant things — her 
parents are asked to withdraw her. They are 
told that she needs the care and attention of 
her parents, a very specialized care which a 
school cannot give. 
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If she cannot be aroused, by all the means 
the school knows how to use, to do good 
work, there again she is asked to withdraw 
and is urged to try another type of school, 
which may succeed where this particular 
school may have failed. In neither of these 
instances has the girl been expelled. She has 
been asked to withdraw. This would be very 
difficult, if indeed possible at all, in a public 
school. 

In the regulation of her clothes, a very im- 
portant factor in a young girl’s education, 
the private school has a strong guiding hand. 
Frequently it regulates for a young girl what 
her mother has not been able to do. 

All of us are hoping that the public school 
will get back by force of public opinion the 
power over the individual student it once 
held. This power will return only when the 
parents of the pupils by the force of their 
own stand bring it back. 

The colleges tell us to-day that their best 
students come on the whole from the public 
schools. This is undoubtedly true. But it is 
found to mean, in most instances, that these 
pupils represent the very best students in 
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their classes, those who by sheer force of 
character have done a very fine piece of 
work. On the other hand, many very good 
students who might not reach the top alone 
unaided do reach there by way of careful 
personal direction that comes through the 
small classes of the private school. In the 
public high schools, it appears to be the 
survival of the fittest. This is because no 
teacher can manage with great care the large 
numbers of pupils under her instruction. It 
cannot humanly be done. In the private 
schools, many pupils can be directed with 
care into far better work than they could do 
alone or with but little supervision. In the 
matter of standards of work, the private 
school again has an advantageous position. 
As children of every walk in life attend the 
public schools, the standards must, of ne- 
cessity, be adapted to the needs of all. This 
often means too low a standard for the abler 
pupils, and does not call from them their 
best efforts. The marking in our best private 
schools is stricter, as a rule, than in most of 
our public schools. But this would almost 
seem of necessity to be true, because the 
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marking system must be adapted to children 
of less ability as well as to those of greater 
ability. | 

If the private school has, then, the greater 
advantage of freedom to-day than the public 
school, if it appears that the trend of public 
Opinion in regard to the education of girls is 
toward their higher education, if that means 
that the strongest of these schools are the col- 
lege preparatory schools, what, then, is their 
immediate business? —The answer would ap- 
pear to be the same as for the boys’ schools, 
the increase of scholarship. The private 
schools for girls must move steadily toward 
higher scholarship, and develop the girl of 
superior ability. This will not mean a small 
group. On the contrary, our recent statistics 
show that it will mean a larger group than 
we might think. 

One hears a great deal of talk to-day about 
the increasing strictness of the college en- 
trance requirements of our colleges for wo- 
men. These requirements have changed very 
little in the past ten years. But so many 
more girls are doing excellent work that 
the standard of scholarship is rising because 
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they are pulling it up. Five years ago not 
a few girls were admitted to our colleges 
who could not get into college at all to-day. 
There are girls ahead of them who have done 
firmer, stronger work, and who are therefore 
chosen first. These are not all girls of su- 
perior ability. They are girls, however, of 
high average ability, who have done steady, 
even, careful work. 

But we must go much farther than this. 
We must make it possible for only those who 
do the very best work to get into college. By 
this I do not mean only those with marked 
natural ability, for then we should not have 
many pupils. But I do mean only those who 
know how to work hard, and whose charac- 
ters are steady, and whose interests are in- 
tellectual. Culture is not an attainment. It 
is an attitude of mind more than anything 
else. Culture and education are not the 
same thing. Culture is the flower of educa- 
tion, whether formal or informal. It does not 
belong only to the very able. It belongs, 
however, only to those who have worked 
long and hard at some intellectual thing or 
things. 
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This scholarship must mean precise and 
careful work done over a period of four, five, 
or six years, in preparation for the following 
four years at college. This is being done now 
in a number of schools in this country. It 
will of necessity increase and increase very 
rapidly in the immediate years before us. 

While this is being accomplished, what 
next? Iscollege preparatory work as we now 
find it the last word in secondary educa- 
tion? Most of us engaged in this work think 
not. We believe it is only the very first step 
in a long future. 

To many persons it has seemed very 
foolish that the education of girls should be 
the same as that of men. Ever since Vassar 
College opened its doors in 1865, the educa- 
tion of women has more and more followed 
the lines worked out by men. This has been 
very natural. This education was, in its 
beginnings, a competition with men. That, 
too, was very natural. It was a revolt 
against a man-made world in which women 
had too passive a share. But during these 
sixty-two years since September, 1865, much 
water has gone over the dam. We see more 
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and more clearly that there is no real compe- 
tition with men; that women and men can 
and do work more and more side by side, 
and in partnership. There is no more noble 
story of this than in the building of our 
Great West, where men and women, as 
pioneers, worked side by side and con- 
stantly shared in the kinds of work they 
performed. It is in the West and not in the 
East where the great experiment of co- 
educational colleges is being tried out, and 
where almost every woman seems to go to 
college. Now that it has been proven over 
a long period of years that women can do 
college work as well as men, that it does not 
impair their health, that it does not de- 
naturize them, the opportunity is here for 
a greater variety in the work of the pre- 
paratory school, if the college will permit 
a greater variety in its entrance require- 
ments. This the colleges are coming more 
and more to do; only a little change has 
been made so far, but enough has been done 
to point out the future. 

Whether this variety will prove of greater 
value can only be proven by experiment. 
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Those demanding it often overlook the fact 
that college preparation means getting the 
tools ready. When the tools are ready, 
the building can begin. These tools must 
mean one’s own language and literature, 
foreign languages, mathematics, history, 
and science. In our preparatory schools to- 
day, music and art are apt to be pushed too 
much to one side. Health, however, comes 
more and more into prominence. But the 
hand work is only weakly developed on 
the whole. The mental, the physical, the 
manual, all need attention. The problem 
of the proportional distribution of these 
three sides to education is being taken up 
in many schools throughout the country, 
schools that are often called progressive or 
experimental schools as well as the older 
type of school. Teachers and parents watch 
these experiments with very deep interest. 
Many more will be made as time goes on. 
Perhaps they will prove that our education 
has been too abstract. Perhaps these inves- 
tigators will find a newer and better way to 
combine the mental, the physical, and the 
manual. 
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Never before have so many girls excelled 
in bodily sports. Almost every girl to-day 
walks, swims, plays tennis and golf, and 
many add to this basket-ball, baseball, and 
hockey. ‘The young lady,’ especially of the 
boarding school, has disappeared, and ‘the 
young girl’ has come in her place. This is 
very noticeable in the rise of the health of 
many girls’ schools. More girls every year 
want to do well in sports and also wish to 
keep well. It is surprising to observe how 
each fall the number decreases of these girls 
entering the high school who need to be 
taught the games. Practically all girls of 
fourteen know how to swim and play tennis. 
The increase in the desire for the outdoor 
life including winter sports is very marked. 

In the past twenty years the young girl, 
like all women, has given up the high col- 
lar and the small waist. In her sports she 
wears big shoes, but with her afternoon and 
evening dresses she still wears tight shoes 
that cramp her feet. During the past year 
a good many young girls have had a craze 
for dieting to keep slender. This has some- 
times led to serious results. But we believe 
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it is only a passing phase and that the love 
of the outdoor life will counteract this. The 
physical life of the young girl is free as it was 
not twenty years ago, indeed as it probably 
never has been before in all history. And the 
continuous rise in the health of the young 
girl will be marked in the next ten years. 

If the manifest duty of the private schools 
for girls is the advancement of scholarship, 
is there danger of a race of blue-stockings? 
Will women fail to develop the fine art of 
living which is a great part of their manifest 
duty? Will they neglect the accentuation 
of beauty as one of the fundamentals of 
daily living? Will they become more or less 
the home-maker? All of these questions are 
rhetorical, and demand the answer ‘ Yes.’ 

The woman must always be the home- 
maker. The trained mind brings to the 
home greater intelligence in housekeeping, 
in the organization of the central units of 
kitchen, closets, living-room with its hearth- 
side. Home will not be less cozy, but more 
so. It will also be more ordered and organ- 
ized, and thus more harmonious. I once 
asked an intelligent woman how she hap- 
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pened to be such a fine housekeeper. At 
that time she had just two servants and 
she had two very small children. She was 
quite the finest housekeeper I have ever 
known. She was a graduate of one dis- 
tinguished college, with her Master’s degree 
from a second. She had time for reading 
and for her friends. Every year, among 
other delightful things, she read Shakespeare 
through. Her reply came quickly: ‘Because 
I was head of the English department in 
Miss A’s school for twelve years. Organ- 
ization thoroughly learned in one place is 
quickly transferred to another.’ 

There have been many beautiful and 
splendidly organized homes whose mistresses 
never had a higher education. But in many, 
if not in most, of these cases, there has been 
moderate or marked wealth to provide 
service of many kinds in abundance, and 
the mistress has frequently had the educa- 
tion that comes from wide social experience 
of the finest type, from extended travel, and 
from the ability to speak one or more modern 
languages. But for the homes of those only 
moderately well-off, these things cannot 
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come that demand real wealth for their ful- 
fillment. They can come only through a 
conservation of resources, and this comes 
only through the highest intelligence. The 
higher education is a compact experience in 
one spot covering only four years. And this 
can be had by many women who could not 
gain the same results of culture in the more 
expensive way. 

Surely a trained mind does not preclude 
graciousness or charm or loveliness. Per- 
haps in the earlier days of the higher educa- 
tion of women it did, when the first college 
students among women were too conscious 
of their intellectual life. But to-day, when 
life for women is crowded with variety, it 
has too many facets to let any one facet be 
too prominent. 

Then, too, there is the growing conviction 
that a college education is not a specialized 
piece of work. It is a piece of work along 
general lines as a rule — followed by work 
in the professional schools of law, medi- 
cine, religion, business, and science. With 
women there will doubtless arise profes- 
sional schools of home-making. Fifty years 
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ago business men would have scouted the 
idea of business as a profession or a science, 
and they would have laughed at Graduate 
Schools of Business Administration. This 
is not done to-day, and doubtless the future 
holds in store a scientific study of the home, 
the science to be practiced as an art. Was 
it Whistler who was the first to arrange his 
paints on his palette in scientific order, not 
in the old way? Yet he used his paints for 
his great art. 

‘The aim of all education as of all life 
is the development of the social individual 
in knowledge, sympathy, and will.’ If wo- 
men more than men have the shaping of 
the individual in their hands, should they 
not have the highest and best that educa- 
tion can give? Should not their minds be 
trained in accuracy and precision as well as 
men’s? If they have the keeping of the race 
more in their care than men have, since they 
bear the children, should not their minds 
have an all-round solid training for this 
work? 

The future trend of the private school for 
girls is toward sounder scholarship, and 
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that sounder scholarship appears to be to- 
day the preparation for college. The type 
of preparation of to-day is not by any 
means the last word in education. As I have 
said before, it is only a milestone on a very 
long road — only recently opened for wo- 
men. There was bound to be fumbling at 
first, and the only wise and safe step to take 
was to follow along a well-tried path. And 
so women did follow the line of men’s edu- 
cation. And they will do so for some time 
yet tocome. But the future appears to hold | 
the same training for women as for men. It 
will doubtless be the broad general educa- 
tion that the American college has so well 
worked out. And after that the professional 
training will be added. 

The new department of Euthenics at Vas- 
sar College is awaited with great interest. 
Euthenics is the science of controllable en- 
vironment. What can interest women more 
than this — the control of environment, es- 
pecially the environment of childhood. This 
new science is being unfolded along the 
broad lines of chemistry, biology, econom- 
ics, social ethics, public health laws. It chal- 
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lenges the deepest intellectual interests of 
women. 

No one will dispute the fact that the 
home is the center of civilization. Into it 
are eventually taken, directly or indirectly, 
all the discoveries and inventions of man. 
To it too much intelligence cannot be 
brought. It needs not only intelligence, but 
beauty, both of the physical side of the 
home as well as its spiritual. 

The future trend of the private school 
for girls cannot have any other future than 
that of scholarship. Is there any other future 
it could have? And as the private school is 
free to develop along its own lines, it will 
be more and more a laboratory of experi- 
ments to prove the old, to try the new. It 
will —in this country at least, where the 
life of women is so untrammeled — open up 
to women a new life as yet undreamed of 
—a life combining the best of the old and 
the best of the new. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SUMMER 
CAMPS 


THE marvelous development of summer 
camps for both boys and girls is itself a proof 
positive that therein is found an answer to 
an important requirement of American edu- 
cation. Unknown only a few decades ago, 
the camp holds an established place in our 
educational scheme. It offers a formative 
influence in the training of youth which is 
nowhere else so fully available. 

It has often been stated that the instincts 
of primitive savagery still survive even in 
the most civilized of us. Men have long since 
given up hunting as the source of food. They 
have discovered that the camp fire is both 
inconvenient and inefficient for heating and 
cooking. They have improved on the wig- 
wam and shack as shelter against the inclem- 
ent elements. But for all this, there has 
ever been an inner urge, to be indulged from 
time to time, for the chase of wild life in for- 
est and stream, for the gleam and warmth of 
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the open fire, for the primitive simplicity of 
a tent in the wilderness. Men who live in 
city homes and practice the specialized pro- 
fessions of urban civilization, like to prove 
themselves more directly the masters of 
Nature, possessed still of the skills and arts 
of a primitive economy. Life to-day deals 
largely with symbols and not realities. 
Values are exchanged, but in the form of 
scraps of paper. Commodities are distri- 
buted, but by word of mouth and by tele- 
graphic order. Goods are shaped and manu- 
factured, but the only contact with the pro- 
cess is a touch of a lever or the handling of 
electric controls. From all this men gladly 
escape to a primitive life, in which things 
themselves, living and natural, are directly 
evident, and in which the final products of 
food, shelter, and recreation are directly pro- 
duced by their own exertions. 

This satisfaction of a psychological urge 
has been more readily obtained in America 
than elsewhere. The frontier of mountain, 
prairie, and plain, with unknown stretches of 
forest and river and lake inviting ever on- 
ward, has, almost to our own day, played an 
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important part in the social and political life 
of our country. Even in the oldest commu- 
nities — which after all boast a mere three 
centuries of civilized settlement — wood and 
stream are still near at hand, in almost prime- 
val wilderness. So the tradition of camp life 
has ever been powerful among us. 

Upon this foundation of human nature 
and of American tradition the present camp 
movement is built. The first camps for girls 
were inspired chiefly by this purpose of pro- 
viding recreation. There was of course some 
formal teaching, but it was considered a 
purely private activity, not at all correlated 
with the regular school year. The great 
change in the camp of to-day is the fact that 
the summer camp has its fixed place in the 
scheme of education. It takes to itself edu- 
cational duties which the regular schools do 
not attempt. It conveys values for life which 
are of the utmost importance. It is because 
of these values, rather than because of the 
abundant and healthful recreation, that the 
camp movement commends itself to thought- 
ful educators. 

Camping is now an established feature of 
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the life of American children. And why? 
Why has it spread from place to place 
throughout the country, and from class to 
class, until both the highest in our social 
body and those much less well-to-do are 
sending their children in numbers ‘to tax 
existing accommodations? The answer re- 
veals the meaning of the camp movement, 
and a vista of future possibilities. 

The first great advantage of summer 
camps is that they occupy successfully the 
long summer vacation. Our American school 
system has preserved from earlier days the 
tradition that there be no school sessions 
from early June to mid-September. As is 
well known, this plan was based on the needs 
of an earlier agricultural economy. School- * 
ing was the occupation of the winter months, 
when farm labor was at its minimum. The 
summer days needed many hands to tend 
the growing crops and reap harvests of hay 
and grain and vegetable gardens. In these 
months books were perforce laid aside, and 
children joined their elders in winning a live- 
lihood from nature. How changed are con- | 
ditions now, when more than half our popu- 
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lation is living in towns and cities, and when 
the chores of earlier days are performed 
by the elaborate machinery of the modern 
household, or eliminated by the public util- 
ity services. No wood to chop, now that gas 
and electricity provide our fuel. No errands 
to run, now that the telephone is waiting at 
our elbow. No berries to pick, no garden 
to weed, for the stores can provide luxuries 
from far and near at a cost far less than that 
of a home garden. The automobile has sup- 
planted the horse, and barn and stable are 
no more. Sweeping and dusting are the 
work of electric devices. Home sewing can- 
not compete with the products of specialized 
manufacture in the furnishing of the home 
and the fashioning of clothes. These were 
the duties that once filled the long vacation 
of the children. For most of us they are gone, 
never to return. 

But more than the elimination of tasks, 
there is the elimination of the sources of 
children’s play and pleasure. Gone too are 
the open fields and spacious yards, in which 
children used to roam. Life is lived now in 
apartments piled one on another, without 
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space for childish sports. The streets are a 
constant danger with their thronging auto- 
mobiles;and the ‘Atlantic Monthly’ recently 
mourned all too truly the passing of the 
guest room and the children’s play room in 
our crowded city dwellings. Gone too is 
much of children’s play. Professionalized 
amusement has reached even their tender 
years. How few will to-day invent their own 
gripping dramas— with the moving pic- 
tures to fill their eyes and minds with living 
wonders. How few are interested in their 
own songs and music, with the radio to 
outdo their best efforts. How few will find 
marvels in the corner of a garden or in the 
shadowy branches of a tree, when their eyes 
are trained in speeding automobiles to see 
only whirling landscapes and a kaleidoscope 
of vanishing outlines. Like their elders, chil- 
dren have learned the demand ‘Amuse us!’ 
— and require a whole professional group, 
an organized industry, to keep their minds 
engaged and their days happy. 

The picture is perhaps overdrawn; but 
none can deny its essential truth. The long 
summer vacation to-day leaves children un- 
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occupied, while city life drives them to arti- 
ficial and enervating pleasures. It is the 
mission of the camp to counteract all this. 
Removed to a strange life of primitive sim- 
plicity, the campers find their days filled with 
duties as old as the human race, but new to 
them; and along with these, there is the dis- 
covery that in themselves and in their own 
activity is a source of happiness beyond any- 
thing that entertainers can ever furnish. 

In the camp, modern conveniences are not 
unknown, but they retire unnoticed to the 
background. The children do not cook, but 
often enough they learn the joy of the open 
fire, and the tang of food prepared over 
crackling embers and eaten with the clean 
smell of smoke and flame still upon it. They 
do not run the gamut of endless household 
tasks, but they learn the simple elements 
of keeping themselves, their cots and their 
shacks in tidy order. They wear a uniform 
— which eliminates the fashion competition 
which even children know — sensible and 
adapted to play and work and rest. Above 
all else they learn that to swim and dive, 
play baseball, basketball and tennis is much 
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better than to watch others do so, and after- 
wards, when they have acquired a know- 
ledge of these sports, they derive a far keener 
enjoyment in watching others and can ap- 
preciate perfection and genius to a much 
greater extent than before. They learn the 
thrill of riding, and the feeling of mastery 
over the powerful and kindly beast beneath 
them; how different and how supremely 
better than the guidance of a rushing auto- 
mobile. They learn to hike long miles across 
country, up hill and down dale, through 
woods and over mountains. They learn the 
art of rowing and sailing and canoeing, and 
find the joy of travel in which speed and dis- 
tance is measured by their own strength and 
courage. They learn — and perhaps this is 
best of all — to sit and lie on the cool earth 
itself; to see the beauty of tiny living things; 
the mystery of grass and shrubs; the secret 
life of insects and birds; the play of light and 
shadow; in a word, the pulsing reality of a 
whole creation outside themselves. 

Yet camp life is far from the individualized 
thing just described. Its essence is social — 
a democratic community in which none can 
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stand in solitary isolation, in which all feel 
the force of duties to others and of help re- 
ceived from others. The first impression of 
the newcomer is always of the solidarity of 
the older campers. They are one with each 
other, one with the revered traditions of 
years gone by. The newcomer feels keenly 
the time of probation, during which she must 
learn manners and customs, modes of speech 
and action, forms of play and recreation. 
She feels the search into her inmost self, a 
penetrating scrutiny whether or no she is 
worthy of the fellowship of the camp. She 
learns that she must give before she can re- 
ceive — give herself in generous unselfish- 
ness, in sacrifice of her little whims and 
fancies, in search to promote the well-being 
and honor of the camp. No boastful self- 
assertion, no priggish self-esteem can long 
survive the discipline of public opinion, nor 
can they be cherished in secret beyond the 
detection and the judgment of her equals. 
But oh! — when the lesson is learned, when 
the probation is accomplished, the happiness 
of being one with the camp, with recognized 
share and honored abilities — honored be- 
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cause they are dedicated to the service and 
honor of all! Camp spirit, loyalty, cheerful- 
ness, codperation, these alone give prestige. 
And a wonderful outlook on life is gained 
when it is discovered that the practice of 
these virtues not merely brings happiness 
to others, but adds happiness and worth to 
one’s own life as well. 

The camp, then, teaches that life has 
duties, and that the truest happiness is found 
in loyal activity with and for others. This 
lesson is taught chiefly by the campers them- 
selves. The successful camp is the one in 
which this spirit is most spontaneously 
generated and preserved by the children. 
In fact, the rdle of counselors and directors 
is chiefly to offer guidance and inspiration, 
and the wisdom of older heads and greater 
experience. Seldom should they enact the 
negative réle of criticism and repression. 
The discipline of camp spirit is far more ef- 
fective, and far more valuable, in repressing 
unwholesome developments. Nor should 
they be teachers, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Some of this work they must do. 
There are lessons to be studied, repairing the 
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failures of the winter gone by against the 
coming of the regular school year. 

There are the arts and skills of handicraft 
and sports, which cannot be mastered by 
mere blundering trial, but can be quickly 
grasped under capable direction. Theschool- 
ing, however, of the ordinary sort, in which 
pupils humbly sit under teachers and memo- 
rize assigned lessons, is the least part of 
camp life. 

The real education is not of the mind, but 
of the heart and will. The campers return 
home filled with the lore of wood and stream 
and lake, and the technique of handicraft 
and riding and swimming and hiking. But 
these are lessons which they may perhaps 
forget without great loss. What they really 
learn is to live — to live unselfishly, to live 
generously with their fellows; to find happi- 
ness, not in passively receiving, but in ac- 
tively creating; to spend their days, not 
awaiting pleasures to come, but in constant 
doing; to think, not in terms of their little 
selves, but in terms of the camp, of the com- 
munity, of their fellows. The counselor who 
merely knows some craft is of little worth. — 
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The counselor who can inspire and direct 
camp spirit is a pearl of great price. 


There are those who feel that our modern 
civilization, with all its boasted science and 
mastery of the world, has lost the secret of 
happiness. The older civilizations of India 
and the East are not ready to accept our 
industrial life as an improvement on their 
own. One finds often in thoughtful essays a 
harking back to the days of Merrie Eng- 
lande, and a lamenting of the passing of a 
simpler life. 

It is true that there is much to lament. 
The old-fashioned home, the center of work 
and play, the shrine in which the family 
lived an intimate and unseparated life, is 
to-day sadly broken by the rush of business 
and the enticements of outside pleasures. 
Life is nervous and nerve-racking, because 
it is governed more and more by the ne- 
cessity of keeping pace with the complex 
machines among which we live. The hours 
of labor are growing shorter, because they 
are spent at ever faster speed; and our hours 
of leisure are reckoned a major social pro- 
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blem because we are too tired, too sophisti- 
cated for anything but the most enervating 
pleasures. Something of the craze for suc- 
cess, something of the dominance by things 
outside ourselves has entered even into edu- 
cation. Children find themselves engulfed 
in competition with a rising standard of ob- 
jective achievement. 

It is foolish merely to decry all this. Life 
is richer than ever before. Life can be and 
should be better because of the multitude of 
things completely at our command. But the 
camp movement has a lesson all too infre- 
quently heard, which it does well to empha- 
size. We must learn to live, not under the 
domination of external things and forces, 
but conscious of our control over them, and 
of the supreme importance of human person- 
ality in ourselves and in others. Not the ac- 
cumulation of things, but the fullness of ac- 
tive living is the supreme value. Camp life 
teaches this — not in abstraction and mere 
philosophic terminology, but in concrete ex- 
perience. Camp life embodies this, not as a 
by-product of lessons and scholastic grades, 
but as its one essential and directing spirit, 
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of which all else is but an incidental expres- 
sion. 

Camp life, then, in its small way and its 
short term of weeks, provides an essential of 
real education: the training of character and 
the experience of individual and social living. 
Perhaps — who can say? — it is the hopeful 
element in our school system, the germ of a 
new education of heart and will, which one 
day will parallel our present education of 
mind, and from which will come a new 
democracy and a new society, in which the 
camp spirit is extended throughout our na- 
tion and throughout the race, and inspired 
by which, all will live and work with ardent 
zeal for humanity! 


Mary 0. Cherehe 
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OutT of a total population of some 40,000,000 
women over ten years old in the United 
States, the census of 1920 lists over 8,000,- 
000, or about 21 per cent as having a gainful 
occupation: 78 per cent of the men are so 
engaged. By doing a little arithmetic to 
eliminate those of both sexes who are too 
young to work, it becomes clear that about 
half of the women of the country may be 
classified as what the income tax blank 
calls ‘housewife.’ This does not necessarily 
mean, as once it did, the actual manufacture 
or preparation of the food, clothing, and so 
forth used in the house, but it does mean 
that some 20,000,000 women are actively 
responsible for the well-being of the small 
group which we call the family. If we add 
to these another million of women school 
teachers and nurses who are responsible for 
larger groups, it is clear that in considering 
the education of girls we must pay special 
attention to training in the technique of 
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group living. Perhaps an analogy will best 
explain what I mean by that technique. 
During the summer my hobby is landscape 
painting, especially the depicting, from many 
different points of view, of one dearly loved 
spot. In order to create a picture, one must 
be conscious of all the parts that make it up, 
and, at the same time, have a sense of some 
single value that offers a criterion for selec- 
tion, and reduces to order the manifold de- 
tails that enter in. In a picture this value 
is usually some especial form of beauty which 
has so taken possession of the artist that he 
is driven to express it. We call such a form 
of beauty an effect, and the technique by 
means of which it is produced, composition. 
If the elements that make up the effect are 
similar in form, color, etc., composition is a 
fairly easy process. It is difficult, but much 
more exhilarating, if they are strikingly 
different, especially if in themselves they 
have independent worth which should not 
be sacrificed. 

Now the family is very like the picture. 
There are different persons with, perhaps, 
highly developed individualities who must 
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be reckoned with; different and often antag- 
onistic claims upon the family pocket book, 
upon the time or attention of mother or 
nurse, that must be ‘composed’ in order to 
achieve the desired ends. When the family 
was a miniature factory, with activities ac- 
cepted by all as desirable — the gathering 
of the winter’s supply of apples for example, 
or the making of a mess of soap, and when 
one of the accepted ‘effects’ was self-sacri- 
fice, it was not hard to create an acceptable 
‘picture’ out of family life. Many of us look 
back with longing upon those days. But now 
such a subdued harmony would be as out 
of place as a Corot nocturne in a gallery of 
Dodge Macknights. Lovely as it was, the 
conditions that produced the old-fashioned 
family life are gone, and we must learn 
to create with the self-expression of the 
intensely vigorous personalities of to-day, 
‘effects’ as beautiful as were those based 
upon the self-sacrifice of our grandmothers. 

It is still the women of the family, how- 
ever, upon whom this responsibility falls. 
Man, at least here in America, is interested 
in a different part of the scheme. He is 
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absorbed in the thrilling drama of his con- 
quest of the material world: the extension of 
telephone lines and chain stores, and all the 
marvelous devices which bring ready to the 
hand of wives and daughters pigments and 
canvas, in the shape of leisure and comforts 
undreamed of even twenty-five years ago, 
with which to paint our pictures. 

I know of no word in the English language 
that exactly expresses what in group life is 
equivalent to composition in a picture. I 
shall, therefore, use a word which was given 
wide currency during the world war to 
describe the means by which masses of per- 
sons accomplished desirable results. I pro- 
pose to call the kind of training that I have 
in mind training in the technique of morale. 
It will include among other things the learn- 
ing to live together with lively appreciation 
of each other’s qualities and a just appre- 
hension of the need and value of difference, 
a willingness to work together for a common 
end accepted by all, and an equal willingness 
to change that end in order to give to the 
under dog his chance. Many women know 
intuitively how to do this, to forestall a dif- 
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ficulty before it becomes a danger, how to 
praise or to blame, to sympathise or to en- 
courage, to laugh or to cry at the right mo- 
ment and with the right emphasis. What 
they need is training that will develop this 
intuitive knowledge, and will teach them 
the joy of using it creatively to produce 
something new under the sun — groups, each 
with a spirit of its own, which, by rewards of 
happiness and approval, enhance the value, 
both to himself and to his community, of 
each individual. Only by such training, can 
we hope to solve the problem not only of the 
family that does not need divorce, but also 
of the world that does not need war. 
Morale does not, it is true, give us an in- 
fallible test of which course to pursue if the 
claim of the group clashes with that of cer- 
tain individuals in it. But just asina picture 
any given effect may require the sacrifice of 
the beauty of some part that is incompatible, 
so any special achievement of the group may 
require some sacrifice on the part of one or 
more of its members. Again, just as no artist 
is content with but one kind of effect, so no 
creator of a vividly alive group will be con- 
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tent with results which call for the constant 
sacrifice of the best interests of the same 
member or group of members. 

That there is crying need for such train- 
ing, many a perplexed mother of the ado- 
lescent girl of to-day will bear me witness. 
When she was a girl, the virtue most wanted 
by her parents was docility, the outward and 
visible signs of which were obedience and 
respect for authority. While her child was 
young, she had perhaps little trouble in ex- 
acting both, but now there have been out- 
bursts; Betty has been rude to her grand- 
mother, domineering toward the servants, 
and outright disobedient about the use of the 
car. 

The daughters, too, feel the lack of codper- 
ation. ‘What do you think of these Parents’ 
Leagues?’ a clear-eyed young thing said to 
me the other day, and, without waiting for 
my reply, went on, ‘They are all wrong. 
They sound as though the mothers were 
afraid of their children and had to band to- 
gether to protect themselves. I don’t see 
why mothers and daughters can’t be part- 
ners instead of always fighting each other.’ 
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How can modern education fill this need 
and train in the technique of morale, espe- 
cially the morale of group living? By pro- 
viding: first, the means for the acquisition of 
a reliable set of habits; second, a chance for 
the adjustment of the individual with his 
environment; and, third, the opportunity to 
learn, by actual practice, the technique it- 
self. Let us turn to the first of these. 

Most of the studies of maladjusted boys 
and girls, such as the one just published 
by Miss Sayles in ‘The Problem Child at 
Home,’ * point back to wrong handling in 
childhood. I make no apology, therefore, 
for beginning with habit training in infancy. 
Out of the mass of material upon this sub- 
ject — material often confusing because 
based upon conflicting theories as to the 
nature of the human child — two principles 
emerge which have been pretty generally 
accepted. Wise parents have always known 
and used them; and if such parents have in- 
telligently taken the next step as well, they 


t The Problem Child at Home; A Study in Parent-Child 
Relationships, by Mary Buell Sayles. The Commonwealth 
Fund Division of Publications, New York, 1928. 
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have had little or none of the difficulties 
that I have mentioned, even at adolescence 
itself. The first principle might be phrased, 
‘the undisciplined infant will grow up the 
a-social adult.’ It means, that if an infant 
gets what he wants merely by demanding it, 
he will continue to demand, and to expect to 
get, what he wants, when he wants it, all 
through life—in other words, he will be- 
come what we call ‘spoiled.’ The second 
might read, ‘good habits can be “‘condi- 
tioned,’ which, being interpreted, means, 
that if we wish to teach a habit that is not 
‘native’ — that a child shall eat food that 
he does not at first like, for example — we 
must ‘condition’ the habit, by making the 
doing of it pleasant, or the failure to do it 
disagreeable, or both; and that we must do 
this not once or twice, but every time, until 
the habit is formed. As Miss Sayles has 
abundantly shown, inconsistent discipline 
plays a prominent part in later behavior 
difficulties.* 

‘Why do you keep teasing, when you 


t See the admirable discussion of the whole matter in 
op. cit., pp. 18-27. 
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know that I never let you sit up after seven 
o'clock?’ ‘But, mother, once you did!’ And 
because of that once, Billy will persist 
hopefully in teasing.: 

Happy is the child who comes to school 
with a dependable set of sane habits, and 
who has, in consequence, a solid foundation 
of good routine upon which can be built the 
technique presently to be described. But it 
‘seldom happens that a child grows to ma- 
turity without some serious set-back to such 
orderly growth. In by far the largest num- 
ber of cases, the difficulty is one or more 
illnesses, which makes the little sufferer, for 
the time being, the centre of his universe — 
a position the advantages of which he is 
quick to discover and slow to give up. In 
most families, too, even when there are 
many children, there is seldom an equable 
division of the advantages of age, strength, 
charm, or a favored position with one or 
more of the elders from whom the blessings 
flow. The consequences of this inequality 
we are only just beginning to realize. All 
these considerations point to the necessity for 
school, a place where treatment can be uni- 
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form and impartial, and where each child 
can be set with those who are, measurably 
at least, his equals. The whole pre-school 
movement is an attempt to get these first 
habit and personality adjustments out of the 
way before the serious business of learn- 
ing the three R’s, at about six years old, 
begins. 

Suppose that because of illness a child has 
been too weak to wait upon himself, to put 
on his own hat and coat, or to go upstairs 
without nurse. It is hard to change such a 
habit at home; but let him go to school, dis- 
cover that the helpless person is considered 
a baby, and not invited to swing on the 
rings or to take part in the other activities 
in which he longs to join, and the new habit 
is quickly ‘conditioned.’ But woe betide 
the inexperienced, young teacher, who, in 
order to hurry the children out while it is 
still sunny, helps him ‘just this once.’ She 
is conditioning quite a different habit. 

That lack of training in regular habits can 
ruin the morale of a group, any one who has 
visited in a family where there is endless 
discussion over bed hours or food at table 
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knows well. These things can be taught 
easily when the child is young and connects 
punishment merely with the thing that he 
has done and not with the person who 
punishes, but no school can afford to neg- 
lect them, no matter at what age they ap- 
pear. A child who giggles self-consciously 
when all the rest are serious can spoil a play 
as effectually as a bill board can ruin a 
meadow. 

When personal habits are pretty well 
taken care of, and often, alas, before that de- 
sirable end can be attained, the next task 
that confronts the school of to-day is the 
adjustment between the individual and his 
environment. If things begin to go wrong, 
there are three special danger spots where 
we may look for maladjustment: in the 
girl’s emotional life, in her relations with her 
mates, and in her job, whether in or out of 
school. Let me give a few illustrations. 

It is a truism to say that every child 
should come from a happy home, where 
she can quite simply love and be loved, nor 
do I need to labor the point that discord 
between parents, whether or not it leads to 
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separation or divorce, is a most potent 
cause of behaviour difficulties. The case of 
the unloved child is hardly less serious; the 
girl who realizes only too clearly, for in- 
stance, that her mother prefers the younger 
brother. Said such a one the other day, 
when asked if she could find out at home 
something about Paris, ‘I’ll get Henry to 
talk about it at lunch. Mother will tell it to 
him.’ ‘ 
For such children there is little enough 
that the school can do, except to show in 
general and in particular that somewhere 
there are those who really care, and to see 
to it, when Sally is rude to Mademoiselle, 
or noisy going downstairs, that teachers as 
well as head mistress understand home con- 
ditions and temper justice with mercy. 
Then there is the girl whose deep need for 
the admiration and approval of her mates 
makes her a leader ‘agin the government.’ 
Girls, as well as boys, admire the courage 
and independence, which such a wrong- 
headed leader often shows, and, especially 
at adolescence, have a deep-rooted scorn of 
the ‘goody-goody.’ I was discussing with 
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such a group the Sermon on the Mount in its 
application to the present. We came to ‘Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect.’ ‘I think,’ 
said Sarah, ‘that it would be awfully stupid 
to be perfect. You could not do anything.’ 
‘Oh, but,’ I cried, ‘it does not seem to me 
that way at all; the perfect thing is the thing 
that is alive, not dead. Don’t you remember 
what Jesus says about the leaven, and about 
the active things, ‘‘ Seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto you,” and 
that other part we read, “I am come that ye 
might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly’’?’ ‘But why, then,’ put in Kath- 
erine, ‘does Mother always say, “‘ Now, dear, 
be good and don’t —’’?’ In such a case, 
the school has the advantage over the home. 
Katherine, full of vigor and joy of life, lives 
with her parents and an invalid grand- 
mother in a small city apartment. It is no 
wonder that in her mind, ‘being good’ and 
‘not doing’ are synonymous. The school’s 
problem with the Sarahs and the Kath- 
erines, is to find enough scope for their 
bursting energy in socially valuable ways to 
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make it unnecessary to say too many don'ts. 
I shall come back to this point later when 
I discuss the so-called ‘extra-curricular ac- 
tivities.’ 

Lastly, there are the maladjustments 
that come from the job that is too hard or 
too easy. In these days of educational 
measurements, and in the private school, in 
which one of the chief reasons for existence 
is that there shall be enough teacher time 
to know each pupil intimately there is no 
excuse for serious mistakes. With the in- 
struments at our command, we can tell with 
reasonable accuracy the nature of a child’s 
talents, which limitations can be corrected, 
and which must be reckoned with as perma- 
nent disabilities. We have always known 
something of all this, but not until recently 
have we realized that there may be a direct 
connection between, for instance, bad tem- 
per and a reading problem, such that when 
the trouble with the reading is cleared up, 
the bad temper will vanish. Recent studies, 
too, have shown how many, until now, un- 
explained difficulties, such as stammering, 
or the mixing-up of such words as was and 
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saw, can be traced to the well-meant, but 
misguided efforts of mothers and nurses to 
make a left-handed child eat, write, or use 
tools with his right hand. 

There is nothing necessarily limiting in 
any handicap. Rare is the child who does 
not thrill at the tale of the legless man 
learning to ride horseback, or stone deaf 
Beethoven composing music. The only 
danger is when a child is allowed to make it 
an excuse, instead of a challenge. If parents 
will but codperate with the school in help- 
ing each child to face what zs instead of 
what one would like it to be, a handicap can 
become a veritable source of strength, a 
mobilizing of all the latent powers to take 
the place of what is missing. To accomplish 
this, it is essential that parents understand 
thoroughly the report system of the school 
and act accordingly. A young girl came to 
me a few years ago who had had no French, 
but wished to enter a class which had been 
studying that language for about four 
years. After a year working alone with a 
tutor, she begged to be allowed to go into 
the class, and on her first test made fifty 
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per cent. The French teacher, the girl, and 
I, were all justly proud of her record and 
she took home her report in triumph. Im- 
agine my horror, when she appeared next 
day in tears with the message, ‘Father says 
that it is a disgrace for any child of his to 
have such a low mark on her report card.’ 

The mistake of expecting children to fol- 
low exactly in the footsteps of their parents 
is one that has often been pointed out, 
and need not be elaborated here. But the 
equally common mistake of measuring all 
achievement by the yardstick of abstract 
intellectual attainment may be quite as 
disastrous. Unless parents are willing to 
give the same rewards of appreciation and 
approval to the ‘thing-minded’ or to the 
‘person-minded’ child, that they give to the 
one who is good at books, it will be impos- 
sible for the schools to make those adjust- 
ments which will prevent such a child from 
labeling himself a ‘dumb-bell,’ instead of 
feeling that he is a wanted member of his 
group. 

While they are still children, there is little 
or no difference between the education of 
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girls and that of boys, but at about twelve 
years old, in the eastern private schools, at 
any rate, they are usually separated, and 
sent either to boarding school or toa day 
school where there are no members of the 
other sex. This is, therefore, the time, par 
excellence, for specific training in, and con- 
scious practice of, the kind of morale that 
at least three fourths of these girls will need 
during the rest of their lives. 

I shall not here touch upon the vexed 
question of college or not college for girls, 
except to say that the College Board exami- 
nations provide an invaluable test, wholly 
objective and impersonal, of a student’s 
ability and resourcefulness. Any girl who 
can pass them is placed intellectually, in the 
judgment of/those who know, in at least 
the upper quarter of all Americans of the 
same age. That in itself is a goal worth 
striving for, the more valuable as a motive, 
since private school girls have not the same 
prick of necessity that urges on their less 
privileged sisters, as well as their brothers. 
The very fact, too, that she has probably 
taken the same hurdle as her husband gives 
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to the girl so prepared an additional bond of 
mutual understanding. 
Within the limits of adequate prepara- 
tion for college, any good school can pro- 
vide a course stimulating, rewarding, and 
thoroughly worthwhile, for the girls that 
can accomplish it. For those girls who are 
not capable of such abstract work, some- 
thing different must be provided — if pos- 
sible, something in which they, too, may gain 
tangible rewards. If they feel too different 
or ‘inferior,’ it may be necessary to remove 
them altogether to an environment where 
they will not be constantly measuring them- 
selves against, to them, intellectual giants. 
Much is gained, however, if it can be man- 
aged without too much slowing of the pace, 
by educating all kinds in the same school, if 
not in the same classroom, and by teaching 
each group to respect the talents of the other. 
It is extraordinary to find to what a degree 
good morale is dependent upon the self-re- 
spect of each one, and to see the ‘dumb-bell’ 
gradually acquire that self-respect, when she 
finds that she is the best forward on the 
basketball squad, or that, as business man- 
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ager of the school magazine, she has been 
able, for the first time, to secure one hun- 
dred per cent subscriptions, or that she can 
make an audience shout with laughter by 
her interpretation of Friar Tuck. 

For these girls, then, if for no other rea- 
son, ‘extra-curricular activities’ have a very 
important place. They should not be ‘ex- 
tra,’ however, but an integral part of the 
school regime, watched over by teachers 
who are not only experts in their own sub- 
jects, but experts in human nature as well. 
But they must be carefully safeguarded. An 
able girl will want to take part in many dif- 
ferent activities. Important as it is that 
she find the most congenial one, it is almost 
more important that she shall not monopo- 
lize too many positions. The principle of a 
fair chance for each must be as clear and as 
binding to the girls, as it is to the authori- 
ties. 

I have spoken of the chance for girls of 
many different types to find themselves. 
There is, however, a limit to the amount 
of difference that can be acceptably ‘com- 
posed.’ This fact lays upon the head mis- 
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tress, or whoever else is responsible for 
selection, an obligation which cannot be 
escaped. On the one hand, she must not 
confine her group whether of teachers, or of 
scholars, to those who are ‘just like’ those al- 
ready there. On the other hand, she must 
not attempt to put together by force those 
who have absolutely no common ground. 
Most private schools for girls do draw such 
lines, and then, within the limits so drawn, 
insist upon a democracy which is more like 
that of the old-fashioned small town high 
school than that of the large public school 
of to-day. 

In giving to such a group practical ex- 
perience in the use of morale to achieve re- 
sults, I should like to call attention to three 
means. I refer to the old-fashioned recita- 
tion, to school dramatics, and to school, not 
self-government. I spoke of the old-fash- 
ioned recitation. Frankly, I do not believe 
in that dictum of the so-called ‘ progressive’ 
education, which limits the réle of the 
teacher to that of a kind of animated ency- 
clopeedia, who waits passively for the class 
to turn to her if they feel the need, nor do I 
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care for the so-called ‘Dalton Plan,’ by 
which all teaching is individual and takes 
place whenever a pupil comes to a crucial 
point in his ‘contract.’ No, to me the 
teacher is like the artist, who has much to 
give his apprentices, and who, especially by 
his own enthusiasm for his art, can make 
meaningful the necessary hours of drudgery 
that must be spent, if any really worthwhile 
piece of work is to be accomplished. Ina 
first-rate recitation, one sees a fine example 
of group living: a leader setting the pace, 
one or more disciples eagerly drinking in 
and asking for more, and the rank and file 
catching something of the contagion of en- 
thusiasm and forming the solid nucleus of 
response. And always there will be some 
real contribution which even the dull pupil 
can make, a beautifully rendered map for 
instance, or an illustrative bit of sugar cane 
brought from home, or even a library book. 
faithfully called for and returned. 

School dramatics have a place in this 
scheme. For here many a girl finds herself 
for the first time. It is a curious fact that 
this is the only form of art which seems to be 
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the natural heritage of the American child. 
Most of us are not musical like the Ger- 
mans, nor do we all love pictures or sculp- 
ture like Quattrocento Italians, but, given 
half a chance, any girl can act a little, and 
many can act very well. The practical pro- 
blem, therefore, is not how to turn our girls 
to acting, but how so to control school plays 
that they do not absorb time and energy 
that should go into daily work. Once train 
children in dramatic values, and ‘the good 
of the play’ becomes sufficiently real to 
make them gladly give up a coveted part to 
one who can do it better, or spend any num- 
ber of playtime hours perfecting a scene. I 
know from experience that it is possible to 
give a play, even such a long and difficult 
play as ‘Pomander Walk’ or ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’ and to give it vigorously and well 
ina short time. Five to six weeks of the time 
ordinarily spent on English, plus three or 
four afternoon rehearsals at the end will ac- 
complish it. Again there is work, if one will 
but see it, for the ordinary girl as well as the 
talented: tickets to give out, and sell, ushers 
for the performance, a property manager, 
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prompter, and all the varied activities so 
dear to amateur dramatics. By having a 
number of small class plays instead of, or in 
addition to, a large school play, it is possible 
to spread the benefits over a much larger 
group, besides providing chances to recog- 
nize unexpected talent. But, to my mind, 
much of the benefit is lost, if most of the in- 
terpretation is done by an outsider. It must 
be done by the girls themselves, making, as 
far as possible, their own rendering, but al- 
ways ready to respond to the suggestions of 
the teacher, who knows the possibilities of 
each part and of each actor. 

It is in school government, however, that 
the training in morale reaches its climax. 
Just as in the world at large, so in school, 
there are two theories of government. One 
stresses order, and insists that, since grown- 
ups know best what is the standard of the 
adult world, they should make the laws and 
see that they are obeyed, trusting to the 
force of habit to make them carry over when 
enforcement is no longer possible. This is, 
I think, but to repeat the mistake of the 
Behaviorists, who assume that people are 
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like animals who merely respond to a 
trainer, and are quite without the power of 
making choices for anything except the ends 
of immediate pleasure, or the avoidance of 
pain. They forget, too, that even a habit, 
if the doing of it is distasteful, will but teach 
distaste, and far from inculcating the desire 
for orderly bureau drawers, for example, 
will, when the pressure is off, produce quite 
the opposite effect. 

The other group stresses freedom. It 
would leave all such matters to the children 
themselves, trusting that the results of such 
freedom will eventually be such a desire for 
order as will create the necessary means. 
One ‘progressive’ school, for instance, de- 
scribes the experience of leaving to the chil- 
dren such tasks as that of preparing dinner. 
The first day dinner was served, the second, 
the cooks ‘forgot,’ and there was literally no 
food till the group took matters into its own 
hands and organized itself for the accom- 
plishment of its daily routine. This seems 
to me to go too far the other way, for, cer- 
tainly, it is clear that efficiency would de- 
mand that the same person should each day 
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perform the same task. The educational 
possibilities of, say, peeling potatoes would 
be quite exhausted after a week. The 
reasonable mean in the matter of freedom 
of choice, I saw demonstrated the other day 
in a most unlikely spot — a shoe store. A 
school girl had been brought to the ortho- 
pedic department by her mother because 
of foot troubles, but she was evidently far 
from happy and acutely conscious of what 
the ‘other girls’ would say if she appeared 
with homely shoes. Her mother approved 
of the extreme orthopedic last, and at first 
tried to urge the salesman to recommend it, 
but he was wary. He brought out a modified 
last, but Miss would have none of it. While 
he was looking for another, she picked up an 
alluring pair of slippers with reptile trim- 
mings. ‘Couldn’t I have something like 
these?’ she begged. ‘Not unless you want to 
wear these next year,’ he answered briefly, 
holding up the worst of his correctives. 
Another pair was tried and discarded, and 
then, but not till then, he brought out a pair 
which made her eyes shine, a smart little 
shoe, straight, but not too straight, with a 
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bit of trimming in just the right spot. ‘I’d 
have liked the plain ones,’ sighed the mo- 
ther, but the girl was content. She had 
made a choice, and though it was not the 
grown-up’s choice, she would loyally hold by 
it because it was her own; whereas, if her 
mother had forced the other, she would have 
found a thousand excuses not to wear that 
particular pair of shoes. 
We are constantly using the machinery of 
our school government to give the girls the 
chance to make choices, real and definite, to 
be sure, but at first limited so that not too 
much harm can come from a wrong one — 
the choice of a time for home study for ex- 
ample. We discuss together possible times, 
early in the morning, directly after lunch, 
between sports and dinner, after dinner. 
Different girls point out the advantages and 
disadvantages of each, the necessity for us- 
ing the few hours of afternoon sunshine for 
open-air exercise, the danger of working in 
too cold a room or on an empty stomach, 
the probability of interruption from callers 
or telephone, and then each girl chooses for 
herself. Her choice may not be quite as 
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‘sensible’ as that which the adult could 
have made, but it is her own, and if things 
go wrong she is less inclined to feel about 
herself, as one of my Bible students felt 
about Jacob, when he got the blessing which 
he did not deserve by putting on goat skins 
and deceiving his blind old father. ‘It was 
really perfectly all right,’ she said, ‘because 
Jacob did just what his mother told him to.’ 

But home study is, after all, a, matter 
which can be decided in accordance with 
what is best for the individual. Group 
morale often demands that the preferences 
of the individual shall be sacrificed for the 
good of the group. 

One of the responsibilities taken over by 
our school government is that of the con- 
trol of study hours. One of the five ‘com- 
missioners’ elected by the student body is 
appointed by the three ‘selectmen’ — for 
we are a School Town — to take charge of 
this particular job. She, in turn, appoints 
deputies, so that some person is in charge 
of each period whenever two or more girls 
are studying in the school room. Select- 
men and commissioners together form the 
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‘Board,’ which informally governs through- 
out the year and prepares the ‘warrant’ for 
the four formal town meetings. It so hap- 
pened that one of the deputies, with the 
arrogance of the weak person suddenly 
raised to a position of command, used her 
authority unwisely. Her command, ‘Be 
quiet,’ uttered in no mild tone, brought the 
not unnatural response, ‘Be quiet yourself, 
you're making lots more noise than I was!’ 
What to do! Here was insubordination! 
The offender was brought before the Board 
and solemnly warned. Far from helping 
matters, this did but pour oil on the flames. 
The original offender gathered a band of in- 
surgents and proceeded to make trouble. At 
this point the oldest selectman came to me. 
Now my position in school government 
needs a word of explanation. I am the 
‘State.’ The State gave to the town its 
charter. It could take it away. The State 
keeps its jurisdiction over certain types of 
cases — everything that has to do with 
lessons, for example, excuses for lateness and 
absence; any major offense that might in- 
volve suspension or expulsion. Moreover, — 
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like Massachusetts, ‘the State’ is the re- 
pository of certain information. She can be 
consulted, like the library at the State House 
here in Boston, and though the State has no 
vote in Town affairs and no voice in Town 
Meeting, she may be questioned and is glad 
to render an opinion on any question ad- 
dressed to her. 

The Senior selectman, therefore, came, 
quite naturally, to consult the State. Like 
most young people, her Board thought only 
of punishment. They were going to ‘get’ 
that young rebel. But Helen saw further. 
She realized that there was more than 
breaking a rule at stake, that there was re- 
sentment and, for the most part, justifiable 
resentment on the part of her citizens; yet 
the deputy had done her duty as she saw 
it. She could not legitimately be penalized. 
Nor had Helen been able to make her see 
where she had been unwise. We talked it 
over at length, I pointing out that a law that 
did not have the approval of the mass of 
citizens was in the same plight as the Pro- 
hibition law in Boston and New York; and 
she finally decided that the only thing to 
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do was to bring the whole matter up at the 
next Town Meeting, which fortunately was 
to come soon. Accordingly, after the formal 
greeting to the citizens, the warrant read, 
‘Article I, to elect a Moderator... Article 
II, to vote ‘yes’ or ‘no’ upon the following 
question: to wit, Shall the Town repeal the 
law that reads “‘ There shall be no talking in 
study hours.’’’ I wish I might reproduce for 
you the debate that followed. Helen began 
with an earnest and serious speech to the 
effect that the government was the creation 
of the citizens of the Town, and existed to 
carry out their real wishes. She knew that 
many of the citizens wanted quiet, but re- 
cent events had made her realize that some 
thought differently. Now was the time to 
express their point of view, and when the 
discussion should be over she would ask for 
a secret ballot. At first the girls were a little 
shy. It is no small thing to face an audience 
consisting not only of your classmates, but 
of all the girls in the upper and middle 
school, and all of their teachers. One must 
rise, address the chair, ‘Madam Modera- 
tor,’ and say one’s say. At first, therefore, 
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Helen called upon one or two for opinions; 
then the fun began. ‘Madam Moderator’ 
came from so many directions that that 
young lady had to rap for order. 

‘Why did it have to be so strict?’ com- 
plained one of the insurgents. ‘You might 
want something really necessary like a 
lesson assignment. Couldn’t the law be 
modified to say there could be necessary 
talking but nothing else?’ 

‘No, it would be impossible to draw the 
line, one of the insurgent group, itself, 
acutely observed. ‘It must be either talk- 
ing or no talking.’ 

‘But, if you just motioned that you 
wanted a pencil,’ the rebels persisted, ‘was 
that talking?’ 

‘Oh, but you moved your lips,’ retorted 
the deputy who had given the punish- 
ment. 

‘Please address the chair!’ 

‘This is getting off the point,’ Helen to the 
rescue again. ‘You are asked to vote ‘‘yes”’ 
or ‘‘no’’ as to whether or not you wish the 
law repealed. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion?’ 
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‘Question, question,’ from various parts 
of the room. 

‘I move that since we are not concerned, 
the teachers do not vote,’ one of the teachers 
put in. This was carried and the vote of the 
girls taken in silence. It read 42-4 in favor 
of the enforcement of the law as it stood! 

Unless training such as this comes to a 
girl in school, she is apt to miss it. For in 
spite of his oft-repeated assertion that girls 
should be able to stand upon their own feet, 
the individual father is inclined to feel in his 
heart of hearts that hzs daughter is an ex- 
ception, and that since, first he, and, later, 
a good husband, will provide for her, she 
does not need the hard knocks of concrete 
experience which he welcomes for his boy. 
Again and again I have tried to persuade a 
father to give his daughter an allowance for 
some specific part of her wardrobe, and to 
let her go without tf she uses 1t up. But that 
last, without which the rest is of small value, 
most fathers cannot bring themselves to 
carry out. Failing this, I try to make the 
girls definitely responsible for the financial 
side of their school transactions. The select- 
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man from the Junior class is Town Treas- 
urer and, at the beginning of the year, 
must submit a budget covering the cost of 
publishing the school magazine, exclusive 
of subscriptions, the money necessary for 
printing the By-Laws, and other town ex- 
penses, the amount that must be raised by 
plays and so forth to pay for the French 
orphan, whom the school is educating, and 
the amount for athletics. This is appor- 
tioned into poll taxes paid by all citizens, 
including teachers, and an athletic tax tor 
those eligible for hockey and basket ball. 
There is a small sinking fund, from which 
comes the cost of anything unexpectedly 
arising, but it is jealously guarded, and no 
Town Treasurer wants to go out of office 
with her sinking fund permanently reduced. 
Last year, at the time of the school play, a 
manager more generous than wise, proposed 
flowers for the coach. It was joyously 
agreed, and the flowers were bought from 
the sinking fund, with the understanding 
that each member of the cast would pay 
her share. The end of school came, and 
still the flowers were not paid for. Frantic 
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letters all summer and still a deficit! Fi- 
nally, it was pointed out, that either the 
item must appear permanently upon the 
Town books, or else the money be forth- 
coming. It came, but an awakened treas- 
urer brought up, and got passed, a meas- 
ure, stating that in future no payment that 
concerned the Town was to be made by any 
citizen until the money was all collected! 

One of the most surprising results of all 
this, is the changed attitude of the girls with 
regard to authority. As one of my pupils 
put it, ‘The State has neither voice nor 
vote, and so, it seems, we want to ask her 
Opinion more than ever!’ 

Thus in active codperation; by teaching 
them to make direct choices; to limit their 
own freedom of action; to become aware of, 
face squarely, and solve such problems as 
may arise; above all, by letting them feel 
the part played by other and different per- 
sonalities; by seeing that they become, in 
very truth, ‘many members in one body,’ all 
of whom ‘have not the same office’; by such 
training does the school of to-day prepare 
its girls to use the technique of morale for 
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the accomplishment of creative group living. 
By the time that they have daughters of 
their own, they will, let us hope, no longer 
be ‘always fighting,’ but partners all. 


lave ole. 
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THE EDUCATION OF 
THE MODERN BOY 


A TRULY remarkable book has 
resulted from the combined con- 
tributions of the headmasters of 
six of the leading preparatory 
schools of New England. Dr. Al- 
fred E. Stearns of Phillips-An- 
dover has written specifically of 
Home Influence; Dr. Samuel S. 
Drury of St. Paul’s, of Religious 
Influence; Dr. Endicott Peabody 
of Groton, of Academic Influence; 
Mr. R. Heber Howe, Jr., of Bel- 
mont Hill, of Athletic Influence; 
Mr. W. L. W. Field of Milton, 
of Meeting the College Entrance 
Requirements; and Dr. William 
G. Thayer of St. Mark’s, of The 
Future Trend of the Private 
School. 

Although only two years old, it 
has already established itself as 
the classic work on the subject. 
It is now taken over by Houghton 
Mifflin Company and reissued in 
an edition uniform with ‘The 
Education of the Modern Girl.’ 

‘Frankly, fearlessly and im- 
pressively written.’ — Journal of 
Education. ‘A scheme of educa- 
tion for the modern boy is out- 
lined thoroughly, and authorita- 
tively.” — Time. 
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YOU — AND THE DOCTOR 

By Joun B. Basen 2nd 
A famous American physician gives the latest information about 
the body and its ailments. 
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WHOLESOME PARENTHOOD 
By Ernest R. and Guapys H. ‘Gaasee j 


Sound, wise, and helpful suggestions for meeting the 1 important 
problems of childhood. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE MODES a GIRL 


This companion volume to “The Education of the Modern Boy” 
is written by some of the most famous of American educators. 


PRACTICAL SPEECH-MAKING 

| By E. D. SHurter and C, A, Marsx 
An up-to-date manual, equally valuable for the student and for 
the adult who is occasionally called upon for a speech. 
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SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE By Stewart Beacu 


The managing editor of The Outlook and Independent has writ- 3 
ten a clear, practical, and helpful book. | ie 





YOUR MIND IN ACTION By F. A. Mose am 


A practical, popular book on applied psychology which shows 
how your mind works and what determines your actions. 
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